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Modern Burning Bush 


The burning bush, Jehovah's power, 
Spoke to Moses long ago; | 
A mushroom cloud, atomic shower 

Is today’s horizon glow, 
For man pushed back creation’s veil 

With strong mind’s own divining rod, 
Exposing there, in fiery pale, 

Atomic power of living God 


Who flung a universe of stars | 
That flamed the heavens. Creation’s hour 
There saw Him loose the atom bars | 
On earth, a symbol of His power. 
Man’s cradle was atomic dust; 
He plays with it, he came of it, 
From God received dynamic thrust 
Of peaceful power in flame of it. 


O God, the Father of our Lord, 
“The Prince of Peace’’ His mighty name, 
For His sake, now to us accord 
Forgiveness for our sinful shame: 
We used Thy power for selfish ends, 
Destruction was our awful aim. 
Give us Thy Spirit fire that blends 
With peace, atomic future’s flame. 


Perry Lee Huffaker | 
West Milton, Ohio 
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Editorial Notes © 


This issue of Brethren Life and Thought brings to a successful conclu- 
sion five years of a significant journalistic adventure in the Church of the 
Brethren. The editor has found his task a most rewarding one. This page 
is a good place to express his deep gratitude to some who have worked hard 
behind the scenes: Dean Frantz, president of the Brethren Journal Associa- 
tion, the chief encourager; Clyde E. Weaver, who has done a most useful 
service as business manager and treasurer; Doris Egge, who has a sharp 
editorial pencil and meticulous standards of good English usage, and uses 
them ruthlessly on our manuscripts; and Ora W. Garber, who shepherds 
our work lovingly and carefully through the publishing process at Elgin. 
Our readers should know that all these tasks are done as labors of love. 
We do not pay for articles, nor do any of the staff receive any salary for 
their work. 

Now we invite our readers to help us chart our course for the years 
ahead. What kind of articles shall we seek? What new directions shall we 
go? Are we too provincially Brethren? Do you still like the name of the 
journal? Shall we publish more articles by non-Brethren? Shall we change 
our format? Shall we review more significant books? Would we be wiser 
to specialize more, such as in Brethren history, or in theology? Who are 
some new writers who should be invited to write for us? 

We confidently hope for a flood of letters to help us in answering these 
questions. We shall publish few of them, but we urgently need the counsel 
from our readers which they will bring to us. 

In this current issue, we bring the last of the series of articles on the 
theologies which are making an impact on the Church of the Brethren 
today, by Raymond Phibbs, who has been a student and friend of Richard 
Niebuhr. And we are happy to present a debate on the new directions in 
' the church which came from our 250th-anniversary Conference at Des 
Moines. The men who lock horns in this debate are a Southern Ohio 
pastor and a younger statesman who is also a pastor and a widely known 


preacher. 
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The. escent of the Elite in the 
Church of the Brethren: The Application of - 
Some Criteria of Political Science to a Church 


Rocser E. SAPPINGTON 


The concept of the élite has been utilized in the last ten years by 
political scientists as a tool in the study of different political systems. Pro- 
fessor Roy C. Macridis of Northwestern University, for example, suggested 
in 1955 that “‘a comparative study of the composition of a political élite and 
the symbols and techniques it uses will often throw much more light upon 
the differences or similarities between two systems with reference to decision- 
making than a oy rag study of their formal political organs.’”* In his 
evaluation of The Study of Comparative Government, Macridis was heavily 
dependent in his discussion of the élite on a series of studies carried on by 
the Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace on the 
subject, “Revolution and the Development of International Relations,” 
which was sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation of New York.’ Some of 
the criteria used by the Hoover Institute in its élite studies will be applied 
to the Church of the Brethren in this paper. 

Many people will undoubtedly be surprised by the use of the term 
élite in connection with a church. The value of the concept of the élite in 
studying a given society was emphasized by the authors of this intro- 
ductory study when they proposed that the —eP of a society is “a cri- 
terion of the values by which that society lives.’’ Aspects of the leadership 
which are worth noting, according to this study, include the way in which 
it is selected, ‘‘the breadth of the social base from which it is recruited,” the 
methods which it followsin exercising its decision-making powers, and “the 
extent and nature of its accquntability.”” These characteristics indicate the 
relationship of the élite in a/given society at a given time to the democratic 
values of “‘shared power, shared respect, shared well-being, and shared safety.” 
In fact, the Hoover Institute study concludes: “By learning the nature of 
the élite, we learn much about the nature of the society.’”* If the study of 
the élite of the political segment of the — is this important in under- 


* Roy C. Macridis, The Study of Comparative Government (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
1955), page 39. 
* Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner, and C. Easton Rothwell, The Comparative Study of Elites 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952). | 


* Ibid., page 1. 
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standing the state, then there would seem to be value also in examining the 
élite of a particular church as an aid in understanding that church. 

The major problem i in the average mind in connection with the use of 
the term élite is that in recent years such movements as the Fascist and the 
Nazi have seized on this term and “given it a special twist for use as a 
weapon in the struggle for power.’’* They have claimed that the élite were 
in some mysterious way better fitted to rule, and thus had an aura of 
superiority about them. It should be obvious, however, that political 
science is not concerned with who ought to rule, but. rather with who 1s 
ruling. 

This use of the concept of the élite for doctrinal purposes need not 
prohibit its use by the political scientist. If all terms with political con- 
notations were to be removed from his vocabulary, such terms as radical, 
liberal, conservative, right-wing, left-wing, and totalitarian would have to 
be included. The solution to this problem of semantics is “to develop 
scientists who are enough at home with the vere tools of their craft to 
avoid being taken in by extraneous meanings.” 

Although the concept of the élite has been revived by political scien- 
_ tists in the last ten years, it is a concept which has been used many times in 
history. In Jewish and Christian theology, for example, it has been common 
to speak of the “chosen people” and the “elect of God.” Certainly John 
Calvin assumed that only a small minority of the people on earth would 
receive salvation. Also, the idea of a republican form of government as- 
sumes that certain people will serve as the representatives who make the laws, 
and that they will form a very small minority of the total population. 

Perhaps it is time to come to some kind of definition of the concept of 
the élite. According to the Hoover Institute studies, the élite are “the 
power holders” in a given society. The major concern of the Hoover 
‘Institute studies and of this paper is the €lite of power, rather than élites 
based on wealth, respect, knowledge, spiritual strength, or other characteris- 
tics. Power may be defined as sharing in decision-making. Thus, the power 
élite includes those individuals who make the decisions governing the people 
of a particular state or institution. The élite is the top power class, for it 
includes the active memesinbesit and also the background — from which 
the leaders normally emerge.” : 

The purpose of this paper is to apply some of these ideas of political 
science concerning the concept of the élite to the Church of the Brethren. 
The first step in such an analysis is the discovery of an élite of power in the 
church. ‘To: state it simply, are there individuals in the Church of the 
Brethren who have a significantly greater share in the making of decisions 


page 6. 
Ibid. 


Ibid., page 13. 
Ibid. | 
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affecting the entire church than other individuals have? An affirmative 
answer to this question would seem to be obvious to anyone who is familiar 
with the organization of the Church of the Brethren. 

To support this conclusion, a letter written by Raymond R. Peters 
shortly after he became the general secretary of the General Brotherhood 
Board in 1947 might be cited: 


Personally, I am not in favor of a few people determining the direction 
of the church and yet this matter came up when pacifism was under discussion. 
No doubt a few personalities are responsible for the pacifist principles which 
we now hold. Should these individuals continue to advance their theories even 
though the rank and file of the church are not agreeable? In other words, in the 
realm of pacifism, we are apt to have a few outstanding personalities determining 
the direction of the church. The question in my mind is, What is the rightful 
place of a strong personality in giving direction to a democratic group?® 


It might be added that pacifism is certainly not the only policy of the 
church on which the ideas of a few have predominated, although it is 


probably one of the most pronounced. 
Also, the fact that the Church of the Brethren has a republican fori of 


government would seem to encourage the development of some kind of . 


élite. By the process of selecting representatives, the members of the church 
automatically delegate to their representatives greater power in decision- 
making than they themselves retain. It is an almost universal practice for 
large groups such as churches to select certain individuals as representatives 
and leaders. This does not automatically guarantee that these leaders are 
members of an élite class. The crucial point for further examination is: 
Do these leaders come from certain rather definite background patterns? 
Before such an examination of the background of the leaders of the 
church can be undertaken, it is necessary to determine just who are the 
leaders who make the decisions affecting the entire church. When some 
“outsider” has asked an informed Brethren about the polity of the church, 
a part of the answer has almost universally been, ‘““The Annual Conference, 
composed of delegates from the districts and from the local congregations, 
is the highest governing body of the church.’ However, there is a growing 
feeling in the Church of the Brethren that the Annual Conference is not 
actually making the key decisions, but merely approving the work already 
done by others; as an indication of this development, the special Confer- 


* Raymond R. Peters to Dan West, Elgin, May 23, 1947. Archives of the Church of the Brethren 
located at its General Offices, Elgin, Illinois. Cited hereafter as E. The impact of a strong personality in 
the determination of program is also evident in the changes that took place in the program of the 
Brethren Service Commission after W. Harold Row became executive secretary in 1948. One keen ob- 
server summarized this impact in this way: “The B. S. C. reflected M. R. Zigler’s interests when he 
was secretary; now it is reflecting Harold Row’s interests and objectives, which are somewhat different 
from M. R. Zigler’s.”” Ralph E. Smeltzer to Kurtis Naylor, Ira Gibbel, and M. R. Zigler, Chicago, No- 
vember 18, 1949. E. 

* Compare this, for example, with D. W. Bittinger’s statement that “the total delegate body [of 
_ Annual Conference] speaks the final authority of the church.” The Church of the Brethren (Elgin: Gen- 
eral Brotherhood Board, n. d.), page 7. 
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ence committee studying the Annual Conference conducted a survey of 


the membership of the church and discovered that “there is some feeling 
that Annual Conference is in danger of becoming a rubber stamp for the 
General Brotherhood Board.”** This tentative conclusion of the special 
study committee introduces a new element into the search for an élite 
in the Church of the Brethren. 

Additional evidence of the relationship of the General Brotherhood 
Board to the Annual Conference can be cited from an event at the Annual 
Conference of 1948, when the young people of the church skirted the regular 
channels for introducing new business on the floor of the conference in order 
to secure the consideration and acceptance of a program of Brethren Volun- 
teer Service." Looking back on this event, Raymond R. Peters, the general 
secretary of the General Brotherhood Board, cautioned Paul H. Bowman, 
the moderator of the Annual Conference of 1949, regarding such actions: 

The method which the young people used at the Colorado Springs Confer- 
ence in bringing new business from the open floor of the Conference has 
bothered me. I have not examined our records to be sure of the facts, but I 
have been under the impression that we had a definite procedure whereby new. 
business could get before the open floor of the Conference, that was either from 
a query from a local church, from the General Brotherhood Board, or from 
Standing Committee. It seems to me that we could easily throw our whole 
program into chaos if we allow business to originate on the floor of Conference. 
Some of the criticisms that have been leveled at the General Brotherhood Board 
during the past year have resulted from an action which Annual Conference 
passed placing upon the board the responsibility to carry a program of some 
fifty or sixty thousand dollars in which no provision is made for finance. 

There is a possibility that some pressure groups may come from the floor 
this year in the interest of various program items. Naturally, I feel that 
everyone should be free to discuss the items that come before the Conference in 
regular order; but I am concerned if long-term policies are projected by the 
open Conference without having such policies reviewed by the board that is set 
up as an administrative agency for the church. 

I am simply passing on this concern as the General Secretary of the Board.” 


Although the letter speaks for itself, a few comments may be in order. 


Admittedly, the Board is an ‘“‘administrative agency for the church,” but 
the implication is quite clear that it wants to have its hands in the business 


_ of making the policy of the church. It does not want to be saddled with 


policies that might place it in an embarrassing position. 

Perhaps further evidence need not be adduced in order to come to the 
conclusion that the élite of power — those who make the decisions which 
affect the entire church —is composed of the members of the General 


2° Minutes of the Annual Conference, 1959, Item B, Unfinished Business, page 6. This particular 
point is amplified with several illustrations in Pathfinder, “Some Thoughts on Brethren Life,” Brethren 
Life and Thought, 1V (Autumn, 1959), 4, 7-11. 


12 Tbid.,. 1948, Special Statement From Brethren Youth, page 64. 
73 Raymond R. Peters to Paul H. Bowman, Elgin, June 7, 1949. E. 
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Brotherhood Board.** Although there are occasional aberrations such as the 
creation of Brethren Volunteer Service, the general policies of the church 
are made or are strongly influenced by the General Brotherhood Board. 
To explain the history of the General Brotherhood Board briefly, we 
note that it came into existence on March I, 1947, after having been ap- 
proved by the Annual Conference of 1946. It replaced at least five major 
boards and committees and a host of smaller ones. The General Brother- 
hood Board of twenty-five members was in turn divided into five commis- 
sions to deal with church activities in the fields of foreign missions, Brethren 
service, Christian education, ministry and home missions, and finance. 


Three times a year the members of the Board meet, both as separate com- 


missions and also as a united board. | 
With this delineation of the élite of power of the Church of the 


Brethren in mind, it is possible pi an analysis of these leaders on 
t 


tte 
the basis of the criteria used by the Hoover Institute in its élite studies. 
In these political science studies a minimum list of fifty different character- 
istics, divided into ten major headings, was noted on each individual mem- 
ber of the élite in a given state. ‘The major headings used included age, 
birthplace, parental status, education, career, voluntary associations, a 
contacts, military record, marital record, and publications record. In at- 


tempting to apply these criteria to the élite of the Church of the Brethren, — 


the serious problem of lack of biographical data is encountered. There is 
no such thing as a Who’s Who in the Church of the Brethren, and the 
Yearbook of the church provides nothing more than a list of the member- 
ship of church organizations and the addresses of the ministers of the 
church. Thus, at this particular point in the analysis of the élite, this study 
is very rudimentary; it is hoped that further work can be carried on in this 
field by Brethren social scientists. 

In this analysis of the élite of power in the church, only two character- 
istics have been systematically examined because of the lack of adequate 


biographical material: (1) the careers of the élite as divided into classifi- 


cations of college staff, pastors, ministers not in active pastorates,“ and lay- 
men; and (2) the residence of the élite, during their periods of leadership, 
in terms of the five regions of the church. For the purpose of this analysis, 
a twenty-four-year period was selected with twelve years both before and 
after the key date of 1947. ‘The four major boards of the church which had 
a continuous existence from 1936 to 1947 are analyzed: General Mission 
Board, General Ministerial Board, General Education Board, and Board 


*8 The official statement of the function of the General Brotherhood Board reads: ‘The General 
Brotherhood Board as a whole will consider the total Brotherhood program, evaluate all phases of the 
program, and determine the general policies and budget needs in each area of its work.” Manual of 
Worship and Polity: Church of the Brethren (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1953), page 244. Thus, 
there is certainly justification for the interest of the Board in the decision-making of the church. 

** This group includes retired pastors and college staff, field secretaries, ecumenical secretaries, and 


miscellaneous others. 
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of Christian Education. For the years from 1947 to 1958 the General Broth- 


erhood Board is taken as the basis of examination. 


& 


CHART A 
| College Men Pastors Ministers Laymen 
*16 7 6 4 
10 *19 4 3 
9 *11 3 2 
*10 9 3 3 
*9 8 3 5 
6 *12 3 4 


Note 1: The source is the annual Yearbook; as a result, the date used here 
refers to the elections held at the Annual Conference of the preceding year. 


Note 2: At the Annual Conference of 1946, members were elected to both the 
several general boards of the church and also to the new General Brother- 
hood Board: hence, the double use of the year 1947. 

Norte 3: The total membership of the four boards from 1936 to 1947 varied 
somewhat from year, to year; most of the fluctuation was in the General 
Education Board. 

Note 4: There is some duplication of membership in the four boards from 
1936 to 1947; duplicates have been counted in this analysis. 

Norte 5: The asterisks indicate the largest group in each year. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from the accompanying charts. First 
of all, in Chart A, which deals with the careers of these two groups of élite 
in the church, certain changes may be noticed. In the period from 1936 
to 1947, the college men on the church’s board formed the largest single 
group in seven of the twelve years, while the pastors predominated in four 
years. These four years all represented elections held at Annual Conference 
during the four wartime Conferences, and it might be speculated that more 
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pastors were elected because they had greater access to travel facilities. In 
contrast to this twelve-year period, during the first twelve years of the Gen- 
eral Brotherhood Board the pastors were the largest single por in seven 
of the years. 


CHART B | 
1936-1947 1947-1958 


This change.in the composition of the élite may be demonstrated more 
vividly by breaking down the total number of leaders in each of the four 
classifications into percentages of the total membership. The results are 
given in Chart B. It is evident that the pastors have gained in numbers at 


the expense of each of the other three groups; this growth has reached the 


point that the pastors have replaced the college men as the largest single 
group. One of the steps in this transition of power from the college men to 
the pastors has been the selection of a pastor as chairman of the General 
Brotherhood Board during each of the last three of the twelve years. 
Another evidence of the increasing power of the pastors in the Church 
of the Brethren is the election by Annual Conference of a professional 
pastor, Edward K. Ziegler, as the moderator of the Annual Conference of 
1960. The last professional pastor to be elected as moderator was Warren 
D. Bowman, in 1945, and he was well known in the church as a college man. 
Almost without exception the moderators of the last twenty-five years have 


been college men. : 
CuHarT C 

Southeastern Eastern Central _ Western Pacific 
ES 6 7 *10 7 
5 8 *12 5 3 
OS 6 5 5 5 
6 7 *8 5 5 
6 “7 6 6 6 
BONS ee 6 6 5 5 3 
7 5 5 . 3 
6 5 6 5 
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5 *8 4 3 
5. 5 *8 4 3 
5 5 4 3 


In Chart C, which deals with the residence of the members of these 
boards, the most obvious conclusion is that the Central Region of the 
church, including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, has 
contributed the largest single group in three fourths of the twenty-four 
years. This is surprising in view of the fact that this region is the third 


_ largest of the five regions, being surpassed in total membership by both the 


Eastern and the Southeastern Region. It is not surprising, however, in view 
of the fact that Manchester College (the church’s largest college), Bethany 
Biblical Seminary (the church’s only seminary), and the General Offices of 
the church at Elgin, Illinois, are all located within the bounds of the Central 
Region; in addition to these powerful institutions, the Central Region 
has twice as many full-time and part-time pastors as the Eastern Region and 
40% more than the Southeastern Region. With such a concentration of 
leadership, it is not difficult to understand why the Central Region has 
provided such a predominant share of the élite of the church. 

From all of these statistics, a final conclusion can be proposed. The 
leadership of the Church of the Brethren seems to be an élite because it is 
drawn from a rather clearly predictable background. If an individual is not 


an ordained minister in the church, he has a very slim chance of becoming 
- amember of the élite of the church. In fact, Chart B shows that the number 


of laymen on the General Brotherhood Board actually decreased slightly in 
terms of percentages, as compared to the twelve years from 1936 to 1947. 
This may be one exception to the widespread belief that laymen are in- 
creasing in power in the church. If an individual is a pastor, he has a better 
chance than the individual who is an ordained minister but not a pastor. 
And finally, the best opportunity to reach the élite is still afforded to the 
college staffs; there are only two hundred seven Brethren on the staffs of 
the Brethren schools,** and some three to five per cent are members of the 
General Brotherhood Board. 

An issue which is related to the existence of an élite in the Church of 
the Brethren concerns the degree of democracy prevailing in the church. 
Perhaps the best way to consider this issue is to examine the means of 
selecting the members of the élite. Both the membership of the boards of 
the church from 1936 to 1947 and that of the General Brotherhood Board 


36 Yearbook (Elgin: General Brotherhood Board, 1959), page 17. 
1° Ibid., page 9. 
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from 1947 to 1958 have been elected by the Annual Conference of the 
church. However, the voting body at Annual Conference does not include 
all of those who are present, but is a dual group mate up of the Standing 
Committee and the delegate body. 

The members of Standing Committee are elected “ the districts of the 
church at their district conferences on the basis of one member for each 


three thousand members in the district with a maximum of three members | 


of Standing Committee per district; the delegates to the district conferences 
are elected by the minority of the total members of each congregation who 
normally attend the congregational council meeting. Thus, the members of 
the élite are four steps removed from the members of the local oe 
by way of the Standing Committee. | 

The delegate body of Annual Conference is elected by the local congre- 
gations at their council meetings on the basis of one delegate for every two 
hundred members or fraction thereof. Thus, the members of the élite are 
only three steps removed from the members of the local congregation by 
way of the delegate body. However, at the Annual Conference of 1958 — 
which was a record year in terms of attendance because of the special cele- 
bration of the 250th anniversary of the founding of the church — there were 
delegates present from only 63.5% of the local churches, or 63.8% of the 
total possible delegates.*” Certainly, the fact that the members of the élite 
are selected by fewer than two thirds of the potential delegates is something 
of a reflection on the degree of democracy in actual practice. 

One new practice which has been introduced and implemented in the 
selection of the General Brotherhood Board, apparently in order to en- 
courage democracy, is the tenure rule by which no member may serve for 
more than two consecutive five-year terms. However, one may be re- 
elected after the lapse of one year; probably, this will happen in the case of 
certain members of the élite.** 


Another unsettled problem in this study is the relation of the members — 


of the Board to the members of the Board’s staff in terms of decision-making. 
Evidently, some changes took place in this relationship as the result of the 
creation of the General Brotherhood Board in 1947.. For example, after the 
first official meeting of the General Brotherhood Board in March 1947, 
Raymond R. Peters of the staff reported: “It was quite evident that the 
Board felt that its responsibility was to determine the final actions on policy 
and that the Board should be the Board. There was some feeling that the 
staff had in the past too largely dominated the policies of the brotherhood.’’” 

Probably the staff member who was most directly affected by such a 


7 Statistics presented publicly to those attending the Conference and personally recorded. 

18 The most obvious case so far is that of Calvert N. Ellis, president of Juniata College and chairman 
of the General Brotherhood Board from 1948 to 1955, whose second term expired in 1955; he was re- 
elected in 1957. 

1° Raymond R. Peters to Leland S. Brubaker, Elgin, March 27, 1947. E. 
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change was M. R. Zigler, who had been a member of the Elgin staff for 
nearly thirty years; he indicated that he felt the pressure of the change taking 
place when he wrote in April 1947: 


I think maybe I have learned my lesson. I thought we were placed here to 
think, to follow Divine Guidance as far as we were able to understand it, and to 
have freedom to proclaim it just as a minister who is selected to preach in a local 
church and to serve in the capacity of a minister. As now, I shall have to wait 

- for orders. I thought somewhere in the setup there would be a great proclama- 
tion for the future. It seems as though we have hooked our wagon to the past 
rather than the future to correct errors instead of proclaiming the new way. 
Please understand, when I write this, that I am not being critical. Certainly we 
haven’t done enough in the past to justify any merit of our own. It seemed like 
the General Board members washed their hands of anything of the past and put 
all the blame on the staff. Of course, the way it looks to me does not mean it is 
truth. It just seems this way to me.”° 


Clearly, Zigler was finding it difficult to work under the new administrative 


pattern. 

Rufus D. Bowman, the first chairman of the General Brotherhood 
Board, may have had this change in the source of decision-making from the 
staff to the General Brotherhood Board in mind when he wrote: “The 
General Brotherhood Board will of necessity give direction to the Brethren 
Service program”; apparently, he was not reflecting criticism of the program 
itself, for he believed that “the Brethren Service program has been one of 
the most significant projects in the history of the Church of the Brethren.”” 
Also, this change was very clearly discerned by Ralph E. Smeltzer when he 
returned to the United States in 1949 after spending three years in Brethren 
Service work in Austria: “But in the present G. B. B. staff organizational 
set-up Harold is quite right, I think, in observing that there is little oppor- 
tunity for any staff person to exercise near the influence over policy or pro- 
gram as was true under the old organizational plan.’ At the time he was 
writing, Smeltzer was not on the Elgin staff but was a student at Bethany 


Biblical Seminary. Thus, this modification in the élite of power in the 


church was noticed by the members of the staff, the members of the Board, 


_ and other concerned observers. 


One of the reasons for this change in the source of decision-making is 
inherent in the organization of the General Brotherhood Board. By its 
nature, all of the twenty-five members of the Board have a part in approving 
the major policies of the church, even though the policies are recommended 
by one of the four program commissions. In other words, even though the 
Brethren Service Commission may unanimously approve an expanded pro- 
gram of peace education and action, the remaining twenty members of the 


29M. R. Zigler to V. F. Schwalm, Elgin, April 16, 1947. E. | 

71 Rufus D. Bowman to M. R. Zigler, Chicago, December 24, 1946. E. 

*? Ralph E. Smeltzer to Ira Gibbel and Kurtis Naylor, Chicago, December 13, 1949. E. W. Harold 
Row was the executive secretary of the Brethren Service Commission. - | 
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Board may easily vote it down. The same thing is true for the other program 
commissions. Concerning the Foreign Mission Commission, Calvert N. Ellis, 
chairman of the General Brotherhood Board in 1950, wrote, ““The foreign 
mission program is larger than the budget will carry, but it is difficult to 
retrench at this time.’** ‘Thus, in actual practice, the commissions tend to 
check each other. 

Another innovation in the organizational framework of the church has 
been the introduction of an independent finance commission, thus giving 
those who hold the purse strings tremendous power in raising and dispensing 
funds.“ It was in the light of this power that M. R. Zigler, representing the 
Brethren Service Commission, wrote to the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mission: “On your Commission rest most of the determining factors for our 
work in Europe.’’”” 

A significant part of the change in financial policy was that the program 
commissions were not supposed to go directly to the local churches, at- 
tempting to raise funds by special promotion methods. This meant that in 
practice they were totally dependent on the decisions of the entire board for 
the finances to operate their programs. Ralph Smeltzer described this change 


when he wrote in 1949: 

Perhaps the greatest single subject of discussion and point of difference 
among national leaders is how to meet the budget. There are two schools of 
thought: one, to increase promotion, and the other to decrease program. As 
you well know, the latter point of view presently prevails. —The Commissions 

( are restricted from promoting for the most part; and the — department 
under the General Secretary has been and is being reduced. . . . Unified promo- 
tion has all but stilled the voice of the special interest promoter.*® | 


Apparently, this has been a difficult adjustment for many people in the 
church to make. In 1949, the treasurer of the General. Brotherhood Board, 
Edwin Grossnickle, wrote to M. R. Zigler, who had quite a reputation as a 


** Calvert N. Ellis to M. R. Zigler, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; January 18, 1950. E. After the 
first meeting of the General Brotherhood Board in March 1947, Dan West of the Brethren Service staff 
commented: “Regarding the majority’ of the Brotherhood Board o voted down the most of the 
proposals [on peace education], I have no ill will but I Ww could help them to see more of the 
actual conditions of the world. For a long time I have been convinced that most of our church leaders 
think in too small perspective.” Dan West to the members of the Commission on Christian Service, 
Goshen, Indiana,. March 28, 1947. E. 

*4 Following the first meeting of the Board in March 1947, W. Harold Row wrote that he “was 
before the Commission on Finance for a couple of hours justifying the budget. There was general 
agreement among the Commission members that the budget askings for Brethren Service were too high. 
. . - The Commission on Finance, and I think also the General Brotherhood Board, felt that we were 
planning too enthusiastically for our relief work in Europe.” W. Harold Row to John E. Bowman, 
Elgin, March 26, 1947. E. 

*°M. R. Zigler to Calvert N. Ellis, Elgin, March 30, 1948. E. 

** Ralph Smeltzer to Kurtis Naylor, Ira Gibbel, and M. R. Zigler, Chicago, November 18, 1949. E. 


money raiser: “Soon you will be —_ and the Brotherhood needs 
- to have you shake them up. Your.coming will not be too soon. The giving 
for September dropped off $15,000\as compared with the giving for a year 
ago. . . . Your coming will be our Saying grace. You may be coming for a 
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rest, but you may as well die with your boots on for the cause which you 
love so much.” 

Along with the change in the promotion methods used by the General 
Brotherhood Board went a change in the amount of funds received by the 
Board to support its program. One of the reasons for the steady decline in 
- contributions to the General Brotherhood Board program in the years from 
_ 1948 to 1952 can be discerned in the increasing power of the pastor as a 
member of the élite. ‘The pastors were particularly eager to see the program 
of the church directed toward strengthening the local churches rather than 
concentrated on an outreach program. Raymond R. Peters recognized this 
trend when he wrote in November 1948: 

In many ways the board meeting this fall was the most difficult one I have 
ever experienced. We face many hard problems, and there seems to be a 
tendency on the part of the new members especially (we have five new pastors) — 
to go into things in some detail, and they came with very definite convictions. I 
should say on the whole, however, that their contribution was good, and that in 
the long run it will work out to the total good. . . . There is a trend, as you well 
know, to spend more money in local churches; and the Brotherhood Board itself 
has suggested that we must strengthen the local church. As people take this 
seriously, more money and effort is going into the local church program. This is 
good, if it could build a dynamic church so that the overflow could be great; 
but if it is only taking care of the saints, it will not produce a dynamic fellow- 
ship. At this point I am somewhat concerned and am doing what little I can to 
keep the churches conscious of their world-wide responsibilities.” 

Ralph E. Smeltzer also observed this trend when he returned from 
Austria in 1949: ‘‘Many pastors are definitely not anxious to see money 
flowing out of their congregations for non-local church projects.””” Certainly, 
it is clear that there has been much more emphasis in the decade of the 
_1950’s in the Church of the Brethren on building the church in America 
than on serving the needs of suffering people in other parts of the world or 
on strengthening mission projects outside the United States. 

Another result of the increasing power of the pastors in the élite of the 
church was “‘a strong movement in the church and the General Brotherhood 
- Board to reduce overhead and reduce the size of the Elgin staff.”*° Although 
part of the cause of this development was the retrenchment which took place 
as a result of decreasing income, a considerable part of the cause was due, in 
Smeltzer’s estimation, “‘to a feeling by many, particularly local pastors and 


*7 Edwin Grossnickle to M. R. Zigler, Elgin, October 11, 1949. E. 

*® Raymond R. Peters to M. R. Zigler, Elgin, November 26, 1948. E. Zigler responded: “Men like 
H. C. Early attracted the Brethren away from local interests to world visions.. This trend ought not to 
stop. I fear that sometimes the present Board as I know them will tend to revert.” M. R. Zigler to 
Raymond R. Peters, Geneva, n.d. E. 

*° Ralph E. Smeltzer to Kurtis Naylor, Ira Gibbel, and M. R. Zigler, Chicagd, November 18, 1949. 
- E. Calvert N. Ellis, the chairman of the General Brotherhood Board in 1950, also observed that “the 
calls for help in our home mission field are greater than ever and the church is spending large sums 
in the home mission program.” Calvert N. Ellis to M. R. Zigler, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, January 
18, 1950. E. : 

°° Ibid. 
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regional staffs, that there is too much ‘Elgin,’ too much central staff, too 
much national organization.” In its report to the Annual Conference of 
1950, the General Brotherhood Board stated bluntly: “Because of the de- 
crease in giving during the past few years, the number of staff members has 
been reduced considerably. ‘This has in turn curtailed the services which 
the staff has been able to render to the church.”” The Brethren Service 
staff probably felt this trend most keenly, being reduced from ten people 
in 1947 to six in 1950. 


A final result, which was caused more by the new organizational pattern : 


of the church after 1947 than by the number of pastors on the General 
Brotherhood Board, was the development of institutionalization with an 
accompanying decrease in the operational flexibility and versatility of the 
program commissions. ‘The Brethren Service Commission program can serve 
as an example of this trend. W. Harold Row, who became executive secre- 
tary of the Brethren Service Commission in March 1948, first sounded the 
alarm in September 1948 when he expressed concern about “whether the 
pioneering role of Brethren Service in the life of the church has been 
prematurely ended through organizational structure.” In his opinion, it was 
generally recognized “that Brethren Service has led the church out into. new 
and creative fields of Christian endeavor.” Although he recognized that 
“institutions, organizational structure, and administrative policy bring eff- 
ciency and conformity,” he was concerned lest ‘they become bottle-necks, 
discouraging grass root enthusiasms and dismissing new suggestions as im- 
practical from the standpoint of budget, personnel and organiza ion.” The 
great danger in Row’s mind was that as an institution Brethren Service 
would not have “sufficient freedom and confidence to explore new trails in 
the social outreach of the church’s ministry in our needy . . . world.’” 
That the institutionalization of Brethren Service severely retarded its 
value as a pioneer in moving into new areas of need was confirmed by the 
man who perhaps found it most difficult to accept this organization pattern, 
M. R. Zigler. In October 1949 he wrote to a friend on the Elgin staff: 

Our European program is much the same and is gradually becoming clear; 
however, I am afraid that when it does become clear enough that we will be 
knowing what we will be doing two years from now, that we will be institution- 
alized and will not be versatile enough to know when the need is the greatest 
and where the conflict is on. For example, to my mind Palestine is the place 
we should have gone. Now I am sure Greece calls us.** 


The story of Brethren Service work in Greece is a good illustration of 


this development. Zigler was asked by the World Council of Churches to 
visit Greece and make contacts with the Greek Orthodox Church concerning 


Ibid. 
*? Minutes of the Annual Conference, 1950, the report of the General Brotherhood Board, page 16. 


**'W. Harold Row, “Report on Brethren Service to the General Staff,” Elgin, September 21, 1948. E. 
**M. R. Zigler to Edwin Grossnickle, Geneva, October 18, 1949. E. 
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World Council relief work in Greece. Much to his amazement and that of 
the World Council staff, Zigler received an invitation from the Greek arch- 
bishop to send a team of volunteers under Brethren direction to Greece.” 
Very likely, this invitation was extended to the Brethren primarily because 
of their reputation as relief workers who did not proselytize. 

Now that he had sold the Greeks on the idea in November 1949, Zigler 
had to sell the Church of the Brethren on it. W. Harold Row in far-off 
Elgin immediately pointed out the restrictions of the budget which strongly 
opposed any such new project.” On the other hand, the European staff of 
Brethren Service was quite enthusiastic and offered to reduce the program 
in Germany and Austria, if necessary, in order to make possible the Greek 
project.” When Zigler returned to the United States shortly after his trip 
to Greece, he evidently still retained something of his old persuasive powers, 


for he was able to push the Greek relief project through both the Brethren 


Service Commission and the General Brotherhood Board at their meetings in 
March 1950. Row was frankly surprised that the new project was accepted, 
but credited it to Zigler’s convincing work and to the desire of the General 
Brotherhood Board to have the Brethren Service Commission remain non- 
institutional ‘“‘and, therefore, in position to move into situations of greatest 
need.”*” It had become difficult to move into new situations! 

In conclusion, it seems clear that the application of certain criteria used 
by the political scientist can have worth in an evaluation of changes taking 
place in the Church of the Brethren. However, this paper is just a begin- 
ning, and much further work needs to be done in this area before very 
definite conclusions can be reached. At this point, there may be some value 


in stating some very tentative conclusions. For one thing, there seems to be 


an élite in the Church of the Brethren; this conclusion is based on the 
evidence which indicates that the large percentage of the leaders who make 
the decisions affecting the whole church come from the ordained ministers, 
especially those serving as pastors or on college staffs. Also, the ratio of 
these two groups to each other has been changing with the pastors coming 
to have greater power than any other single group. This change has con- 
tributed to a number of modifications in the life of the church. 


5 Spyridon, Archbishop of Athens and All Greece, to M. R. Zigler, Athens, November 25, 1949. E. 
Kurtis F. Naylor commented that Zigler “‘was sent to Greece by the Brethren and the WCC and ap- 
parently succeeded in doing what no one else has ever accomplished in that he secured an invitation from 
the Greek Church for a team of relief workers.” Kurtis F. Naylor to W. Harold Row, Kassel, December 
31, 1949. E. 

*°'W. Harold Row to M. R. Zigler, Elgin, December 1, 1949. E. 

*? Kurtis F. Naylor to W. Harold Row, Kassel, December 31, 1949. E. 

*® Minutes of the Brethren Service Commission, March 20-24, 1950. E. Also, minutes of the 


~ General Brotherhood Board, March 1950. E. 


*°W. Harold Row to Kurtis F. Naylor, Elgin, March 30, 1950. E. Row acknowledged Zigler’s 
work in this decision: “I was not sure originally whether we ought to go to Northern Greece as a 
Brethren Service unit, but after you sold it to the BSC and the GBB and I had opportunities to discuss 
: with you personally, I became more and more interested in it.” W. Harold Row to M. R. Zigler, 

gin, October 10, 1950. E. 
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The Church of the Brethren and Des Moines 


G. GuTHRIE 


At Des Moines, Iowa, in June 1958 an era in the Church of the Breth- 
ren came to an official end. 

This was brought about by the passing of a paper from the General 
Brotherhood Board entitled A Statement on Church Extension for the 
Church of the Brethren in North America." ‘One paragraph (paragraph 
four under section IV, Philosophy of Church Extension) was mainly re- 
sponsible. It reads in part: 

We recognize that there will be Christians of other denominations who 
will come into our fellowship. Many of these will have united with the church of 
their particular tradition by forms of baptism other than trine immersion. 
When their lives testify to us of the fruits of the spirit we shall regard them 
as fellow Christians, and congregations who so desire may receive them by transfer 
of letter as full members in full fellowship with us in Christ. All members added 
to the church, whether by such transfers, transfers from other Brethren congre- 
gations, or by trine immersion, shall be carefully instructed in the meaning of 
membership in the church. 

This says that people accepted from other denominations may be re- 
ceived into full membership without rebaptism. 

Although a substantial minority opposed the change, the stieretisienine 
majority was in favor. It is the purpose of this paper to explain some of 
the reasons why the decision for change came at Des Moines and to suggest 
what appears to the author to be the inevitable way that the Church of the 
Brethren must now go. 

One further introductory statement: While many Brethren hold that 
our full communion offers more to Christendom than other forms of the 
communion do, it is interesting to note that only baptism received the 
attention of the delegates at Des Moines, although our historical communion 
practices also were changed officially.” It was sensed by those resisting change 
that the battle was won or lost on the matter of baptism. 


A Brier History OF BRETHREN ORIGIN 


Out of the confusion of both political and religious life of the late 
seventeenth and the early eighteenth century in middle Europe came the 


Ellis Guthrie, pastor at Eaton, Ohio, is an Ohioan. He holds the A.B. degree from 
Manchester College and the B.D. degree from Bethany Seminary. 


* Page 13, minutes of the 172nd recorded Annual Conference of the Church of the Brethren. 
* Ibid., paragraph five. 
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Church of the Brethren. Sired by the Anabaptist belief and cradled in 
Pietism, the Church of the Brethren was conceived .at Schwarzenau, Ger- 
- many, and born on the banks of the Eder River. Eight people formed the 
church. Alexander Mack, their leader, was baptized by one of the eight. 
He in turn baptized the other seven. 

In Schwarzenau there was a period of peace under the ruler of the area, 
Count Henry. Other congregations sprang up. As the Brethren grew they 
came into conflict with the rulers of the areas in which they lived. Persecu- 
tion followed and finally emigration to America. 


- DISTINCTIVE BELIEFS OF THE EARLY BRETHREN’ 


1. No Exercise of Force in Religion. The Brethren believed it wrong 
to force another to accept any religious dogma. Thus they unrelentingly 
opposed infant baptism. A person should be baptized only as he by — 
accepted Christ and desired to unite with the church. 

The Brethren came to a firm belief in the sacredness of human per- 
sonality. And so they opposed all war as wrong and contrary to the will of 
God. This belief, along with others, caused the Brethren to reject the cold 
formal creeds of their day which left no room for further light. It also 
built into their religious convictions the rightness of high ethical and 
humanitarian principles and standards. 

2. The Authority of the Bible. The Brethren since their beginning 
have been a people of the “Book.” ‘They accepted its authority. However, 
they saw a difference between the Old and the New Testament. Both were 
_ God’s word to man, but the New was decidedly on a higher plane than 
the Old. This insight led them to accept the New Testament as their only 
creed. It should be quite understandable, then, that they put great stress 
on trine immersion, the threefold love-feast service, the prayer veil, etc. 

3. Imitation of Christ. For the early Brethren, to become a Christian 
was to become a follower and an imitator of Christ. This led them to 
adopt primitive Christianity, as nearly as they could, as their way of life. 
- It strengthened their conviction that war was sin. All of these early beliefs 
were tied together. How was it then that the Brethren could make such 
a change in policy at Des Moines? 


EARLY TENSIONS AND TRENDS THAT MOLDED BRETHREN LIFE 


To understand the action of the Des Moines Conference and the under- 
lying factors that caused it, one has to go back to an incident in the 
beginning of the church at Krefeld.‘ John Naas was the elder, assisted by 
Christian Liebe. Here a young minister of the name of Hocker married 


* See chapters 1 and 2 of Studies in-Brethren History, by Floyd E. Mallott, for background. 
“See pages 100-133 in A History of the Brethren, by Martin G. Brumbaugh, for an account of the 
_ incident; also for short biographical sketches of both Naas and Liebe. 
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a Mennonite. Against Naas’s council of patience and tolerance, Christian 
Liebe led in a successful effort to have him put out of the church. This 
unfortunate experience marked the two philosophies that vied for power 
in the Church of the Brethren. e Christian Liebe and John Naas phi- 
losophies. The basic difference i these philosophies was not in degree but 
_ in attitude. The former advocated an unrelenting following of the letter. 

The latter advocated patience and understanding. The former said, “All 
has been heard. This is the way.” The latter would have counseled the 
possibility of new light and understanding. 

One might add that Alexander K would have leaned to the John 
Naas philosophy. This is supported by the fact that when Mack was asked 
if all-who were not immersed would be lost, he replied that if ‘‘they had that 
true faith in Jesus which is the foundation of all the rules of true Chris- 
tianity, then they are surely saved.’ 

This is further supported by a quotation used by Vernard Eller in 
his horizon article, ““Let’s Face It’’ (June 24, 1956). Eller writes: 

Though Mack was sure that feet-washing before the meal was the correct | 
procedure he went on [here Eller quotes Mack]: “Yet I say this: if I should 
come to a fraternity who would break bread, and the leaders of that fraternity - 
did not understand it otherwise but that the feet ought to be washed after 
supper, I would partake with them in great simplicity and love. Yet I would 
lay my views before them according to the Scriptures and wait in love and have 
patience with them until they could see it so likewise” (page 15). : 


Before the triumph of the Christian Liebe philosophy in the Hocker 
case it is only fair to assume, because of the fine relationship that had 
existed between the Mennonites and the Brethren, that the John Naas 
philosophy was in the ascendancy. It would appear that after its fall — 
although we cannot judge accurately from silence —the Christian: Liebe 
philosophy was most influential until Christmas Day 1723, when the Church 
of the Brethren was officially organized in America. Then the Naas em- 
phasis was again its guiding light. This can be seen from several activities: 
(1) the evangelizing fervor of the church’s leaders; (2) the progressiveness 
of the church in having a Sunday school; (3) the literary activity of the 
church stemming from the Sauer press; (4) Brethren participation in 
politics as they helped to nse the Quakers in power in order to avert 
war with the Indians. 

This golden era of Brethren history ended with the Revolutionary 
War. Because Brethren refused to take the oath of allegiance and to par- 
ticipate in military activities, they had some of their property confiscated 
and were persecuted generally. This triggered the dark ages in Brethren 
history. Many Brethren began going westward. | 

For many years the Brethren were isolated. There were various rea- 


® Article by William Willoughby in the spring number of the Brethren Youth isl 1958, page 54. 
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sons. One was their German background of language and culture in an 
English-speaking society. Another was the fact that they were often the 
first settlers in new areas. This alone tended to make them clannish and 
sectarian. There was tension between Brethren and the communities in 
which they lived, not only because of the isolation of the wilderness and 
the psychological isolation of language and culture, but also because of 
profound religious differences. 

There was another factor that we readily forget. There was tension 
between Brethren and government. Brethren were persecuted in Ger- 
many and in colonial America because they literally applied the teachings 
of Jesus to their lives. They refused to bear arms or to take oaths. Except 
in war the demands of government in America were less harsh; yet they 
were not abrogated. Furthermore, other churches (except the Mennonites 
and the Quakers) accepted these requirements by the government. ‘There- 
fore how could there be co-operation with other churches, let alone an 
easy interflow of members? 

‘The matter of baptism was of utmost importance in this atmosphere. 
There are four reasons why the Brethren insisted on trine immersion for all 
coming into their fellowship. | 

At this juncture it should be said that there has been an effort to 
discredit trine immersion as the apostolic form of baptism. William 
‘Willoughby points out that Alexander Mack had much evidence to show 
that the Greek word for baptize really.means immerse. He goes on to 
suggest that single immersion rather than trine immersion was the apostolic 
form of baptism. He writes: 

Biblical scholars today are pene: agreed. that the earliest baptismal 
formula, as in Acts 8:16, was “into the name of Christ,” and that the trinitarian 
formula did not find common usage until much later. Furthermore, the only 
New Testament text that can be used to justify it is Matthew 28:19. This text, 
however, can be used just as well to support a single immersion as a “trine” 
immersion, since God is “three” in “one.” Also, it is very doubtful that Mat- 
thew 28:19 refers to the mode of baptism.° 


There are those who have studied grammar who feel strongly that 
Matthew 28:19 indicates trine immersion. Indeed it would seem that if 
one were to immerse in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit there would be three immersions. It is true that the Godhead 
is one as well as three but it must be remembered that the apostles had 
accepted God as one before they came in contact with Christ. Afterward 
they thought of him as three — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. What would 


_- be more helpful in dramatizing the Trinity than trine immersion? 


Lawrence E. Lehman, in his Bethany thesis," quotes E. B. Edwards’ 


* Brethren- Youth Quarterly for April-June 1958, pages 53 and’ 54. See also page 6. 
* Bethany Biblical Seminary Bulletin, Volume 33, January-March 1945, Number 1, pages 1 and 2. 
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rather significant statement in “Trine Arguments for Trine Immersion,” 
Brethren Tracts and Pamphlets (Elgin, 1900): 


The testimonies of holy men of the second century: Justin Martyr testifies 
that baptism was administered into the name of the Father, the name of the 
Son, and the name of the Holy Spirit. Clement of Alexandria declares that the 
Christians were immersed thrice. Tertullian says: ““He (Christ) commands them 
to baptize into the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. And, indeed, it 
is not once only, but three times that we are immersed into the three persons.”’ 
The baptism of these intelligent and holy men — Justin the Apologist and noble 
martyr, Clement the learned principal, and Tertullian the learned translator of 
the Scriptures— must have been the baptism of Polycarp, with whom they 
were contemporary sixty-six, sixteen, and seven years respectively. But the 
holy and noble bishop and martyr, Polycarp, when nine years of age, received his 
baptism from John the apostle, with whom he was contemporary twenty-nine 
years, and with whom, and the rest of those who had seen the Lord, he had 
familiar intercourse. If, then, the baptism of Justin, Clement and Tertullian 
was the baptism of Polycarp, and the baptism of Polycarp the baptism of John, 
then the baptism of John must have been trine immersion. To deny this is to 
encounter these insurmountable difficulties: (a) Supposing John’s baptism to 
be single immersion, pouring or sprinkling, could these saints and martyrs 
be guilty of the sin of changing it into trine immersion? (b) Why should they 
make a change from an easier to a more difficult mode? (c) Could they make 
such a wholesale change — all the churches planted by the apostles uniting in 
the sacrilege? (d) Could it be done without some evidence of it left on the pages 
of history? (e) Is it not a moral impossibility? 


At the second Richmond Conference a speaker on baptism mentioned 
a case in which people had not received the Holy Spirit (perhaps the 


incident was that which is found in Acts 8:14-17). He emphasized that they 


were not “2 ogee This is true but it ought to be noted that it says (Acts 
8:16, RSV), “. . . they had only been baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.”” This aaiebaes, does it not —at the very least — that they should 
have been baptized into the rest of the Trinity? 


The speaker at Conference failed to mention Acts 19:1-7, which tells 
of people who, having received John’s baptism, later believed and were 
rebaptized by Paul in the name of the Lord Jesus. This does not discount 
that they: were also baptized into the names of the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, if we may judge-from Acts 8:14-17. When all the 
evidence is i e wonders why the effort is being made to discredit trine 
immersion except that the Brethren desire to be more like others. 


The reasons then for Brethren belief in trine immersion are: 1. The 
primitive church practiced it. 2. It is New Testament teaching. 3. It was 
now a part of their tradition. 4. The Brethren of this period realized that 
to waive trine immersion as a requirement for those from other traditions 
who were uniting with the church was to break down the wall of partition 
between them and other churches. It hardly needs to be mentioned that 
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this last one is directly averse to the sentiment today that we should have 
no wall of partition separating us from other denominations. | 

There were forces at work during the last century which historians 
and sociologists recognize as contributing to a change in Brethren thought 
and outlook. Briefly they were: (1) the trend from rural to urban; (2) the 
movement westward; and (3) the Industrial Revolution. Nothing further 
need be said here except that with a change in the economic picture it is 
easy to understand that change would come about in all phases of life. All 
of life is bound up in a whole. What affects one part affects another. 

What we have said helps to-explain the change, not to condone it. 
The above is a relating of cold impersonal forces. We need to dig a little 
deeper to find the more immediate reasons for the indifference and opposi- 
tion to much of our heritage by many of our church people. 

The reason lies in the fact that many Brethren are ashamed of their 
heritage. Kermit Eby said at the Des Moines Conference: ‘My grandfather, 
Monroe Schwalm, was a Dunker and proud of it. Some of his descendants 
are ashamed of it.”* Many Brethren have rebelled against the Christian 
Liebe philosophy and the arguments and debates of the Brethren that sug- 
gested that perhaps those not baptized by trine immersion were not Christian. 
Modern Brethren view with horror the superior attitude the Brethren of 
an earlier day had in comparing their own faith with the faith of those in 

other religious bodies. | 
To document this let us refer to a few of the Brethren writings of the 
last several years. Lorell Weiss wrote in the Brethren Youth Quarterly in 
1958: “I recall my disappointment when I found how baptism monopolized 
Mack’s attention in his writings. It was not that I objected to our doctrine 
on baptism, but I wished that he would have written more on other 
distinctive Brethren doctrines, such as peace, for instance.’” 

Donald Durnbaugh, in the same issue, writes of Hochmann’s attitude 
toward the Brethren: “His further concern was that they be careful not to 
become sectarian and insist that everyone must be baptized in the same 
manner. His attitude was the same about the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper and feet-washing, about which they also asked him.”” 

In the Gospel Messenger a Des Moines Conference reporter quotes a 
Brother Black as saying: “A lot of trine-immersed Brethren do not exhibit 
the fruits of their baptism. The Holy Spirit is not confined to forms.’”” 

One more quotation ought to suffice. Adeline King writes in horizons: 
“It is I, Lord. I have crucified thee by making Brethrenism more important 

than Christianity.” 


® From an abbreviated release of his address on the Conference grounds, Juné 19, 1958. 
* Op. cit., page 40. 

1° Ibid., page 40. 

11 July 26, 1958, issue, page 6. 

12 March 30, 1958, issue,'page 6. 
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We quote these, not to dispute the truth in them but to show the © 


prejudice against our past by many of our members. In fact, we can well 
remember how it was emphasized time and again that we must not glorify 


our past. Again, this is true. But underneath this caution was undoubtedly 


the fear that too much emphasis would be put upon our ordinances. The 
Brethren today want to forget the emphasis Alexander Mack pift on baptism. 
It leaves them feeling uneasy. They especially want to wipe out the period 
of the dark age of our history when Brethren were clannish and felt that 
the Brethren path to heaven was the best if not the only way. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Of great importance in the Des Moines decision was the oft-emphasized 
insinuation that insisting that all non-Brethren church members seeking 
membership in the Church of the Brethren be received only by trine im- 
“mersion was denying that they were Christians. | 

Dan West, in his column, “The Lesson in the News,” in the Leader 
said: ‘““Ihere are Christians who have not been baptized by trine immersion 
and who do not wash feet. If we object to the provision of the decision of 
Conference we rule out: the millions of Christians who do not baphize 
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our way. 
Percy Hope, writing in the Gospel Messenger, says: “, . » we are faced 

by disappearing rooms. For some are saying, ‘Unless you are baptized 

according to the custom of the Brethren you are not Christian!’ ’’** 


Similar sentiments were expressed on the Conference floor. This was 


one of the two immediate reasons why the delegates voted so overwhelmingly 
to accept the recommendation of the General Brotherhood Board. ‘The other 
was the assurance that the church would hold to the New Testament ordi- 
nances in general. In particular this meant that they would be taught to 
all coming into the fellowship while those being initiated into the Christian 
life + the first time were to receive trine immersion. 


An ANALYSIS | 
The embarrassment and shame that many Brethren feel about the 


dark period of our history could be condoned, perhaps, if it were not for © 


the fact that the other church groups were also guilty. ‘There was a time 
that Brethren engaged in organized debate, claiming to follow more closely 
than did others the revelation of God. But it must be remembered that 
every time Brethren argued for the validity of the Brethren interpretation 


there was someone from another denomination who argued that his church 


was living closer to the will of God than the Brethren were. 


October 1958, page 
** November 1, 1958, issue, Page 10, 


| 
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The author’s father (now deceased), who was a minister in the Church 
of the Brethren for over fifty years, used to say that he never attended a 
church of another denomination as a boy without being prepared to hear 
the pastor criticize and belittle the Church of the Brethren. 

Dwight L. Moody once said: ““The same spirit of old is present today. 
The Protestants will have nothing to do with the Catholics: the Jews will 
have nothing to do with the Gentiles. And there was a time — but, thank 
God, we are getting over it— when a Methodist would not touch a Baptist 
nor a Presbyterian a Congregationalist.”** 

Why then get so excited that our church once acted like other churches? 
The church was living under the Christian Liebe philosophy — forced there, 
at least in part, by both government and other Christian bodies. This hap- 
pened because the Brethren tried to live like Jesus. 

The reason for this attitude can be understood only as one realizes the 
drive many Brethren have to be accepted as equals by other Christian bodies. 
Kermit Eby writes: : 

David Reisman, my am~—~, here at the University of Chicago, de- 
scribes our culture as outer-directed. We are, he insists, more concerned with 
what our neighbors think than with what we ourselves truly feel. We are 
weathervanes, not the possessors of internal gyroscopes. 

In my book, The Paradoxes of Democracy, Chapter 1, I tried to say that 
the most significant paradox on the American scene is the emphasis, in the 
American tradition, on the individual and his tendency to conform.** 


This leads us directly to the much-ado made of the requirements that 
other Christians being received into the Brethren fellowship must be bap- 
tized by trine immersion. ‘The hue and cry was that this was denying that 
they were or could be Christians without trine immersion. Where did they 
get this idea? Simply by remembering how the Brethren had been before 
the turn of the century —and again forgetting that other churches had 
similar ideas in regard to their own causes. Just as other denominations 
passed out of the Christian Liebe philosophy, unfortunately we did not 
swing back into the thinking of John Naas. We have swung completely 
from left to right. 

Ward Nova wrote in the Readers Write column of the Gospel Mes- 
senger: 
I am wondering if Brother Percy might have shown more “Hope” than 
“Charity” (I Cor. 13:4-5) in his article entitled ‘Disappearing Rooms,” Gospel 
Messenger, Nov. 1. I have been a member of the Church of the Brethren more 


than fifty years and to my recollection I have never heard a member say, “Unless 
you are baptized according to the custom of the Brethren you are not Christian.”** 


*° Bible Characters, edited by Richard S. Rhodes (Chicago: Rhodes & McClure Publishing Co., 1902), 
page 148. 

16 “The Brethren and Modern Culture,” in Brethren Life and Thought, Volume IV, Summer 1959, 
Number Three, page 65. 

17 November 29, 1958, issue, page 2. 
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Do people actually make these claims? It is doubtful. At least not more 
than in isolated cases. It is a self-induced conclusion that if another insists — 
on rebaptism he doubts the former Christian experience of the person to 
be baptized. 

Actually there is a good deal of muddied thinking about baptism. a 
many have said, “Trine immersion is not the only valid baptism’? What 
do they mean? That baptism is necessary for salvation? That there are 
then different methods (i.e., different baptisms) which can initiate a person 
into salvation? Hardly that. Those claiming that there is more than one 
valid baptism would deny that baptism is essential for salvation. Note that 
members from the Society of Friends can become members in full standing 
in the Church of the Brethren — and they have received no water baptism. 

This has become an emotional issue. Unfortunately, those favoring 
the change have felt that only those desiring to maintain the status quo 
are emotional about it. The truth is that those desiring change have be- 
come just as emotional. But it is easy to claim calm intellectual processes 
for self and emotional hysteria for the one on the other side of the debate. 

Let us take another tack. What is the value of baptism? According 
to Romans 6 it is to remind us of the death of Christ and promise the 
forgiveness of our sins. It gives us hope that we may share his resurrection. 
Baptism stresses the Trinity, salvation, union with the Godhead. And what 
does this the best? The answer is trine immersion. 

What is meant then that pouring and sprinkling are valid? That they 
are valid as an initiatory rite into a church or denomination or even the 
Christian life although not essential for salvation? If so, why object if 
those coming into the Church of the Brethren are required to have trine 
immersion as an initiatory rite? | 

But at this point someone will say that baptism in the New Testament 
is only for remission of sin and therefore rebaptism is actually wrong. Then 
why are we receiving members from other denominations who have been 
sprinkled as babies? And pe are we receiving those who have had no 
baptism? 

There is no clear-cut reason why we should not require rebaptism of 
non-Brethren Christians. The desire to be accepted by others and the wish 
to refrain from hurting the feelings of non-Brethren Christians wishing to 
unite with our church have robbed men of their ability to face this objec- 
tively. Those attending our churches from other denominations have been 
welcome. They were free to join (on our terms) or not to join. Asking 
them to be rebaptized was the church’s right. 

And permeating all the atmosphere in regard to baptism is the modern 
Brethren attitude toward the Bible. It surely has been noticed how great 
movements affect the Brethren. Liberalism, which for many years was kept 

at bay in the Church of the Brethren (at least in the grass roots), finally 
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made its influence felt at the time it was losing ground in the rest of 
Christendom. Recently, there has been a swing back to conservatism. The 
result of the liberal thought in Brethren circles has been primarily in 
regard to the authority of the Bible and this has struck at the heart of 
the practice of the ordinances. Had the Brethren at Des Moines fervently 
believed in the authority of the New Testament the decision made there 
could not possibly have been made. 

May it be said again that no group of modiin Brethren are saying 
you have to be immersed thrice to be saved. Furthermore, it needs to be 
said that Alexander Mack did not say one had to be immersed three times 
in order to be saved. But he did believe in imitating Jesus. He did believe 
in obeying the commands of the New Testament. It is not so easily de- 
termined what the Brethren believe today. 


Tue FuTurE OF THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


Now let us give some attention to what the author believes is the 
second main reason why the delegates voted so overwhelmingly for the 
paper on church extension at Des Moines (despite disagreement on the 
one section it ought to be stated that the paper was an excellent one). That 
reason was the belief of the delegates that trine immersion would continue 
to be taught and practiced. 

One might have reason to question this from the paper itself despite 
its strong assurance. One sentence of this paper raises this question in the 
author’s mind. ‘Some of the problems suggested that we press more vig- 
orously our fraternal overtures for co-operation and affiliation with other 
denominations to the end that we may merge our resources. . . .”* 

Would it be possible to afhliate with any non-Brethren denomination 
and maintain our ordinances? It is not thinkable. 

But even if we go on the assumption that such affiliation would never 
take place, are there grounds for belief that we would continue to teach 
and practice the New Testament ordinances? ‘There are strong reasons to 
believe the contrary. They are: 

1. The Brethren are establishing more and more the community-type 
church. Common sense tells us that where charter members are mostly from — 
other denominations and thus received by church letter only, trine immer- 


- sion will be held in less and less esteem. 


2. With the great population movement and the changing of many 
people from one church to another — Brethren going to other churches 
and members from other churches joining Brethren churches without 
rebaptism — trine immersion as an ordinance is bound to suffer. 

There is, however, another viewpoint here. Russell G. West writes 


. cit., pages 12 and 13. 
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in Readers Write: “You receive a few members from other denominations 
by the transfer of letter. ‘Then, most usually their children and descendants 
are brought up in the Brethren faith and baptized by trine immersion. So, 
instead of restricting the practice of trine immersion we actually multiply 

The author believes that this situation is subject to change. The greater 
number of new members without benefit of trine immersion is bound to 
overbalance this situation. We have mentioned two sources of greater 
numbers of non-Brethren coming into the church: through the community 
church and through the great.movement of population with less denomina- 
tional consciousness. There is a third source. This is to be found in the 
fact that many more churches have begun receiving these members since 
Des Moines. And this trend will continue. 


3. ‘The very spirit of the Brethren is in the direction of losing our 
ordinances. Modern Brethren do not want to antagonize anyone or hurt 
anyone’s feelings. We have pointed this out before. Further proof is seen — 
in the reluctance of churches to drop inactive members or to discipline 
members. | 

Let us illustrate with a hypothetical situation. A man with a young 
son is received into the church of his choice through sprinkling. His son 
is deeply impressed. Later the family moves into a Brethren community 
and the parents are received by letter. ‘The boy enters a membership class. 
He accepts that which he is taught except baptism. Here he becomes emo- 
tional. He wants the same experience his father had. He wants to be 
sprinkled. Does it stretch the imagination too far to imagine the Annual » 
Conference at which a paper will be presented asking for permission to 
sprinkle the boy — to make this exception? And you can be sure that when 
this paper or query comes to Conference the thing will already have been 
done in many places — just as many congregations received members by 
letter only before Des Moines.* 

4. Another reason why the author believes as he does is that the 
momentum moving the Brethren along the road to change is now too 
great to be stopped. The Des Moines decision removed the last roadblock. 
Why do we believe that we will retain the ordinances? Is it not to condone 
the action at Des Moines? Look about. See the changes. The garb is gone; 
the simple life is gone. The free ministry is gone. The salutation is gone. 
The meetinghouse is gone. This is not to say that all should be as it was 
a hundred years ago. It is simply to point out the changes. Around twenty- 
five years ago a now-defunct congregation in Northwestern Ohio voted to 


7° Gospel Messenger for October 18, 1958, page 2. 

* Charles E. Zunkel in an article, “On Tiptoe for Christ,” in the January 5, 1957, issue of the 
Gospel Messenger (page 9), points out that forty-one districts out of forty-eight responding in a survey 
stated that they were then permitting their home mission churches to receive members on their former 
believer's baptism. 
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allow women members to wear hats. The pastor, in seeing how hurt an 
uncle and an aunt of the author were, hastened to assure them that the 
prayer veil would never be abandoned. Yet it too is gone save in a few 
churches and for few members — except for the night of the love feast. 


5. The last reason the author is pessimistic in regard to our future is 
that he is pessimistic in regard to man. Without belaboring it here, he 
would recall that the Bible teaches that man is sinful. Man tends to take 
the broad road — not the narrow one. He drifts with the stream rather 
than struggles against it. This means in our situation that when two ways 
of doing things are presented man is inclined to take the easier way. 

So eventually will sprinkling or pouring be demanded and received 
by those becoming Christians for the first time. How do we expect to teach 
the merits of trine immersion when after we refuse a new believer mem- 
bership because he will not submit to immersion we will then receive him 
from another church where he _ been sprinkled or perhaps had no water 
baptism at all? 

This is what one person has to say about baptism: “I am so glad I 
came into the Church of the Brethren before we could be accepted by letter 
only. If I could have gotten in by an easier method than being rebaptized 
I would have tried, but [ would be sorry.” — Mrs. Harry E. Musselman, 
Route 1, Roaring Spring, Pennsylvania.” 


Wuy A CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN? 


For the sake of argument let’s consider that just possibly we ought to 
go in the direction of becoming more like other churches in our ordinances. 
No doubt in this ecumenically minded world there are many Brethren who 
believe so. What then has been the reason for our existence? Evangelism? 
This is the first great calling of the church. Therefore, it cannot be our 
special calling. All churches should be evangelistic. | 

Is it to witness for peace? Certainly we ought to. But the Quaker and 
Mennonite churches do this. The world needs this witness as at no other 
time in history. 

It has been the author’s conviction that God called the Church of the 
Brethren, among other reasons, to preserve the ordinances. This along with 
our peace position is our unique contribution to the fellowship of churches. 
We cannot maintain our peace, position without a greater belief in the 
authority of the New Testament and a greater dedication to following — yes, 
imitating — Jesus. If we lose our ordinances we will, I believe, lose our 
peace position.* Brethren cannot stand the pressures of the world unless 
they are a fellowship. With the loss of the garb, the New Testament ordi- 


20 Readers Write column of the Gospel Messenger, August 22, 1959, page 2. 
* See Studies in Brethren History, by Floyd E. Mallott, chapter 29, especially the third paragraph on 
page 268. 
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nances are all that is left to make us a strong enough fellowship to stand 
‘the social pressures of the world. If we lose them we are lost. — 

Dr. Floyd E. Mallott has written in the Gospel Messenger: “Generally 
our ministers do not appreciate the power resident in the ritual usages of 
our tradition. Some feel that ritual is something we carry. In fact, ritual 
is what holds our together.” 

Again he writes: 

. we should note that it has been the New Testament symbols or 
ordinances which have been the very rallying center of the Brethren tradition. 
It has been the practice of those symbols which has bound: us together and 
keeps us a sacred fellowship. It is the practice of thesé ordinances that has 
kept our attention and imaginations centered upon Jesus so that His power 
might in some degree flow through us.”* 

If the author's notes are accurate, Kermit Eby ala i in his address, The ~ 
Brethren and Modern Culture, at the Des Moines Conference: ‘I know of 
no sociological evidence that a group can continue when they allow changes 
in their peculiar practices.’’* 

In an article of the same title in Brethren Life and Thought, he writes: 
“Groups, in order to survive, must deliberately nurture a tradition.”** To 
a great extent we turned our backs upon our tradition at Des Moines. It 
was minimized during our anniversary year. It seems logical to conclude 
that we are in a fair way to lose it altogether. 


History REPEATING ITSELF? 


Alexander Mack and other Brethren risked death to baptize those who 
wished to become Brethren who had been sprinkled as\infants. ‘This was 
against the law of the day. But many, still under the influence of liberal 
theology about the goodness of man, believe that that day is past. But is it? 

Read what is written into the plan of church union in North India 


and Pakistan.” 


APPENDIX B 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN REGARD TO THE ALTERNATIVE 

PRACTICES OF INFANT BAPTISM AND BELIEVER’S. BAPTISM 

1. The Church of North India/Pakistan recognizes the following principles 
for the guidance of its members in regard to the alternative practices of Infant 
Baptism and Believer’s Baptism: 

2. While the Church of North India/Pakistan will have within its member- 
ship both persons who practice Infant Baptism in the sincere belief that this 


“Our Religious Ritual,” June 26, 1948, page 10. 
Ts r Op. cit., Brethren Youth Quarterly, page 109. 
Ls * General Conference session, Thursday evening, June 19, 1958. 
*“ Volume IV, Summer 1959, Number Three, page 70. 
*° Published for the negotiating committee by the Christian Literature Society. Third Revised _— 
1957. Printed at the Diocesan Press, 1957, C7426, page 42. 
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is in harmony with the mind of the Lord, and those whose conviction it is that 
the Sacrament can only properly be administered to a believer, nevertheless 
the Church holds that there is but one Baptism which is therefore unrepeatable* 
in the life of any one person, no matter by which practice it was administered.** 

Is this not a warning of what may happen in the future? It certainly 
reminds us of the days of Alexander Mack when great power was represented 
in the state churches. If we believe that man is inherently good then we 
will, of course, believe that the ecumenical movement can bring only good. 
But if we_believe that man is sinful then we must seriously question the 
ultimate outcome of the ecumenical movement. A quotation from an out- 
standing Christian magazine is to the point here. 


And in California, Methodist Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy decried the 

“growing lust for unity at too low a level” in the United States. Against 

_ the “popular contemporary idea that all separation is bad,” he declared that 

Protestantism’s division into many sects demonstrates its strength rather than 

its weakness. Said he: ‘The price of one Church in a society is a bigger one than 
most of us want to pay.”*° 


CONCLUSION 


The majority of people believe that God’s will was done through the 
voting at Des Moines. But would the people have voted thus had they not 
believed that denying membership to members of other communions with- 
out trine immersion was denying it on the basis that they had had no 
Christian experience? And would they have voted as they did had they not 
been led to believe that trine immersion and other ordinances would always 
be taught? The answer can only be no. Yet it can be shown that those 
opposing the receiving of members did so only because they wanted to be 
true to what they believed. So the vote was made under one misconception. 
That the other reason for voting yes is another misconception can be shown 
only by the future. But evidence and reason strongly indicate it. Does God 
then work this way? Hardly. What then should be the position of the 
Church of the Brethren? 

The author believes it should not be on the left with Christian Liebe, 
nor yet on the right as it is today, but in the middle with —_ Naas. This 
means: 


1. We work in harmony and love with all Christian bodies as equals 
before God. 

2. We believe that God has called us to witness for him and we shall 
do so enna apologizing. 


* Italics mine. 

** Space limitations prohibit the inclusion of more of Appendix B, which enlarges on this theme that 
No minister is to rebaptize any individual even though he wants a believer’ s baptism. Paragraph seven 
says that if he insists, the matter is to be referred to the bishop of the diocese for advice and direction. 

°° Christian Herald, April 1957, page 12. 
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3. We believe that our peculiar witness (beyond winning men to 
Christ) is seen in preserving the New. Testament ordinances. 

4. We believe in witnessing to the world through our peace convictions. 

Many of our leaders believe that this is our greatest contribution. The 
author believes we will lose our peace position as we lose our ordinances. 
The only possible way back is for Annual Conference to revise the Des 
Moines decision and to take leadership in formulating policy rather than 
allowing the local church’ to do so. Annual Conference, in order to be 
democratic and to abstain from tyranny, has leaned so far to the right that 
anarchy rather than democracy has been the result. If we are to preserve 
the Church of the Brethren we must act fast. But it may already be too late. 


Addendum 

In the interest of fair play it should be said that one of the reasons 
the author gave for future decline in the teaching and practicing of our 
ordinances was the strong probability that Annual Conference would sanc- 
tion the ordaining to the ministry of young men who had come into the 


church without benefit of trine immersion. The deletion of this was a. 


last-minute change because the Champaign Annual Conference gave strong 
approval to the report of a special committee that all who become ministers 
in the Church of the Brethren should receive trine immersion before 
ordination if they had been received into membership from another de- 
nomination by letter only. 

This development was completely unexpected and for two reasons. 
1. It was not in harmony with the changing thought and practice within 
the church. 2. It seemed an untenable position to have possibly different 
requirements for minister and laymen. 

It must be admitted that (at least for the present) the Champaign 
decision weakens the author’s case. He believes, as he did originally, that 
we will eventually not require trine immersion for newly won converts. 
The Champaign decision will delay the eventuality although it may give 
rise to future problems that could affect one way or another our future 


policy. 


The Past Is Prologue 
Harry K. JR. 


The invitation to discuss the concerns expressed in “The Church of 
the Brethren and Des Moines’ leaves me hard bestead in spirit. I desire 
to honor the apprehensions which are the earnest of Ellis Guthrie’s concern, 
yet time and events have flung us so far beyond these deliberations as to 
make them seem obsolete in the forward thrust of history. 

I concur that an era in the life of the Church of the Brethren came 
to an official end at Des Moines. ‘Two hundred fifty years came to an end 
and a new two hundred fifty years began. The Des Moines decision charts 
a new spirit in the life of our Brotherhood even as it marks the genesis 
of a new era in the chronology of the Church of the Brethren. 

For the first time our church officially expressed its genuine endeavor 
to reach the whole community, making it a part of the church and making 
the church an integral part of the community. No longer are we a sect, 
but a church. No longer are we a colony, but a communion. No longer do 


we view Christianity as an escape from life, even the life of the world; 


rather, it is a deep involvement in the world’s agony. 

This spirit may reflect the scientific bent of our time. “From microbes 
to stars, from mind to matter, from thought to electrons, everything turns 
out to be vaster than our wildest dreams. No minimum or small view of 
anything is sensible.” Certainly this spirit also mirrors the universalism 
of Jesus. He said, “The field is the world,” and declared that he would 
not take his disciples out of the world even while endeavoring to keep 
them from the evil one. We must be in the world, evil though it is, even 
though we are not partaking of its spirit. George Bernard Shaw once 
observed that we must share the guilt of the world or move to another 
planet. The church faced the scientific and spiritual character of the world 
of 1958, rather than of 1708, at Des Moines and recorded the verdict of its 
vision. In this spirit another two-hundred-fifty-year era is already well begun 
in the Church of the Brethren. 

Happily, the actions taken at Des Moines represented the broad prac- 
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tice and the majority mind of the church. There was no force in this 
Dunkard religion. The Annual Conference simply stated openly what the 
vast majority of the congregations and districts were already observing. 
Des Moines merely put on the record —at long last — what was a fait 
accompli. ‘To do less than this would be to insert deception between our 
faith and our works. To do other than this would be to withhold permis- 
sion for what we are willing to permit without our permission. To deny 
this action would be to imply that the love feast is the only means of 
communion grace available to our people. To decline this action would be 
to imply our insistence that trine immersion is the exclusive method of 
Christian baptism. Des Moines spoke clearly and quietly and fully its con- 
clusion that the wish of the church and the will of God for our time involve 
Open communion, reciprocal membership, and a Brotherhood 
“with arms wide open to embrace 
_ the entry of the human race.” 

Perhaps the deeper problem with which we are struggling is not one 
of method, but of mood. If we think of our Brotherhood primarily as a 
denomination many of the responsibilities of the Kingdom of God are 
difficult for us to embrace. If we chart our spiritual course by the require- 
ments of the church visible, many of the demands of the church invisible are 
impossible of fulfillment. If the ordinances are regarded primarily as de- 
nominational procedures, baptism and the love feast may take on different 
characteristics than if they are seen as instrumentalities of the church of 
the spirit. ; 


What is baptism in the Kingdom of God? Baptism is the person-to-. 


person experience with Christ in which the individual becomes conscious 
of the forgiveness of sins and is refreshed in newness of life. Baptism is a 
soul-to-soul communion in which the individual commits his life to the 
purposes of God as they are revealed in Christ. Baptism is the physical 
symbol of the spiritual experience in which the individual identifies himself 
with Christ in the Kingdom of God. This experience is not something that 
takes place with the application of water, but is a transformation which is 


accomplished by the presence of the Holy Spirit. All water baptism, from — 


the mistiest sprinkle to the wettest immersion, may fall short of the mark 
of the prize of our high calling. All who have been baptized by water, even 
by trine immersion, stand in dire need of a deeper immersion which no 
ordinance on earth can provide or prevent, since it comes from Jesus, who 
“will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire’’ (Matthew 3:11). 
What is baptism in the denominational structure? Baptism is a pro- 
cedure, a technique, a method which a denomination decides symbolizes 
a believer’s union with Christ. As a denominational procedure, the method 
may become exceedingly important. It is part of the raison d’etre of the 
denomination. It is the technique by which the church tabulates its mem- 
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bership. It is the method by which we restrain those who would leap over 
the dividing walls which separate our communions. Often the wall is high 
enough to discourage reciprocal fellowship. Some churches have no method 
for transfer of membership and merely report that a Christian brother has 
been dropped from the rolls. The denominational structure may incor- 
porate the unity of spirit for which Christ prayed and which his Kingdom 
requires. I found this spirit expressed in a certificate of membership placed 
in my hands by a young man who came to our congregation from Holland: 


ECUMENICAL PASSPORT 


‘Our Consistory recommends him cordially to all the consis- 
tories of all the Protestant denominations in the world, hoping 
that you will take him into your pastoral care and allow him to 
share in the celebration of our Lord’s Holy Supper. 


There may be denominational necessity in “giving back to the Brethren 
their baptism,” as Conrad Beissel put it in 1728, but the concern of Christ 
for unity is a spirit seeking ways to respect the personal encounter which 
is the essence of baptism. 

One might ask how the life and work, the faith and order, of the 
church may more nearly approximate the qualities of the Kingdom of God. 
There is a deep fear that if we lose our denomination uniqueness, we shall 
cease to be a church. It is even supposed that our traditional peculiarities 
are necessary in that they make us special children near to the heart of God. 
Once again the dual nature embodied in the denominational character of 


the church struggles with the invisible qualities of the Kingdom of God. 


The church exists to confront men with the truth of God as seen in the 
life of Christ. This primary purpose is its supreme reason for being and 
determines everything else in the church’s effort to achieve the qualities 
God designed for his Kingdom. This primary purpose determines the 
manner in which everything the church does is done. If closed communion 
moves the church away from the spirit of this Kingdom, then we willingly 
open the communion table to all who love the Lord. 

A church may become so denominationally oriented that a set of be- 
liefs, or a group of ordinances, or cause and activity programs become ends 
in themselves. ‘The church does not exist to perpetuate beliefs, though items 


_of faith are necessary in one’s pattern of belief. The church does not exist 


to practice ordinances, though we cannot live the life of the spirit without 
some symbols of our faith. The church does not exist to teach peace, though 
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Jesus’ life impels the church to seek peace and pursue it. The church does 
not exist for causes and activities, however high and noble they are, though 
the church must work for him who sent us while it is day. All these are 
not ends for which the church exists; they are means by which the church 
confronts men with the truth of God as seen in Christ. _ 


Our assumption that the church cannot exist apart from peculiarities — 


has made it difficult to think of the church living primarily to speak the 
mind of Christ and do the will of God. The church, like the individual, 
must live by the paradoxical principle Jesus enunciated: ‘Whoever seeks to 
gain his life will lose it, but whoever loses his life will preserve it.’ Such a 
spirit can come only when we realize that we do not have all knowledge. 


We must confess that we do not yet know fully what it means to be Christian. 


We come to the foot of the cross in company with all Christian people, each 
bringing his unique gift of Christian insight with him and each returning 
enriched by the special truth which God has entrusted to others. 


The unity of the church of Christ already exists. It is a unity which 
is given to us in Jesus Christ. ‘The New Testament teaches that this oneness — 


of spirit must be made visible in the world (John 17:11 and Ephesians 4:5). 
This spirit of unity does not exist for its own sake; rather, it is the means by 
which the church fulfills its mission in the world. Paul echoes Jesus’ vision 
of Christian solidarity. This fellowship of the saints is seen as a foretaste in 
time of the eternity which is upon us all. ‘The New Testament does not 
place a premium on peculiarity. The grace which comes from God is a 
unifying grace by which we all grow up into one in Christ, who is the head. 

The church we love was founded by Alexander Mack because he fol- 
lowed the light and truth God revealed to him. Mack did not receive all 
truth from God; nor did he profess to receive all the truth of God. Mack 
was a vessel, bound by time and place, in his interpretation of God’s will 
for man. We do not worship Mack; nor do we follow in perpetuity the 
letter of the law he espoused for practices, procedures, and policies in 1708. 
We honor our heritage and put into practice the principles which motivated 
Mack when we seek the light and truth which God would reveal to us in 
our time. All our fixed positions, final doctrines, and firm practices must 
be tempered with a reticence to assume that they are the ultimate word 
of God. In all matters of faith and works we are more seekers than finders, 
more pilgrims than residents. We are hesitant rather than certain that we 


are doing and believing all that Christ would have us do and believe. We 


acknowledge that his ways are not our ways and his thoughts are higher 
than our thoughts. 

We put no limits on what God can do. We allow that more — much, 
much more — truth is in store for us than we now know. We believe the 
future will yield even fuller insights into the will of God than the past has 
revealed. We proclaim our faith with Paul: “What no eye has seen, nor 
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ear heard, nor the heart of man can see, what God has prepared for those 


who love him, God has revealed to us through the spirit.” We confess, with 


hesitation but in faith believing, that Jesus knew what he was talking about 
when he said, ‘“‘He who believes in me will also do the works that I do; 
and greater works than these will he do, because I go to the Father” (John 
14:12). 

_ The past is prologue in history. The past is prologue in human experi- 
ence. The past is prologue in the revelation of God. The past is prologue 
in the church of the Living Lord. At Des Moines the chtarch confessed 
that the past is prnegen: also, in the Church of the Brethren, - set its 
soul to 

. climb with God the stairway of surprise, 
a go to meet the suns that yet shall rise.” 
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An Introductory Summary of the Basic Elements 
in the Thought of H. Richard Niebuhr | 


RAYMOND C. PHIBBS 


4 
At Yale Divinity School this figure, 


God 


has become a trademark and symbol of one man — Professor H. Richard 
Niebuhr. | 
First of all, it symbolizes the nature of the man himself. The triangle 
with its designated angles is both simple and complex, and so is Mr. Niebuhr. 
As Dean Liston Pope has pointed out, he is a humble, unassuming man 
_ who enjoys the common things of life, who refuses to live in an ivory tower 
of abstract thought, who places his great powers at the disposal of society 
and the needs of his fellow men, who sees the value of thought as primarily 
an instrument of existence, and thus sees that if thought is to be of value 
it must always be concerned with the little and the simple realities of , 
everyday existence. But at the same time he is well aware that the simple 
things of life compose a whole of baffling complexity, and if man is to exist 
in his thought, his thinking must be complex and manysided. Such a man | 
is Richard Niebuhr. | 
The figure also symbolizes the way Professor Niebuhr thinks. His think- q 
ing is angular and sharp with no place for soft sentimentality. He has been & 
called the man with a steel-trap mind. He is an extremely compassionate 
man who involves himself deeply with the problems of others, but he is 
never sentimental. A student with a problem can always expect help from 
Mr. Niebuhr, but the student had better make sure he has a real problem 
before seeing him. He has little patience with those who wallow in self-pity 
and indulge in shoddy thinking. His patience is also small with those who 
want to think without first being involved in the common plight of human- 
ity; they are good only at intellectual gamesmanship. In his thinking he 
takes great care to be inclusive and fair. One of his most notable character- | 
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istics is his “worrying” of every problem. He looks at every side and every 
factor of the problem, and he sympathetically examines every alternative 
he can find before reaching his own conclusion. He will insist that no 
possible solution be taken lightly, but he will also feel free to criticize 
sharply and directly any point where he detects error or oversight. Always 
he is caught in the tension between being inclusive and fair while being 
responsible and honest. He is always the man in dialog. 

Finally, Mr. Niebuhr’s triangular trademark can be a symbol and 
framework for understanding the method, limitations, and content of his 


_ thought. 


However, before we get into this, perhaps a word should first be said 
about the method, limitations, and content of this paper. First of all, this 
will not, indeed cannot, be an exhaustive or detailed exposition and analysis 
of Mr. Niebuhr’s ideas. In an article of this length we can only suggest 
some of the most central ideas and give a framework for their interconnec- 
tions. This cannot be a critical appraisal of those ideas, mainly because the 
author does not know enough to criticize them, but also because one should 
first understand what a man is trying to say before criticizing him. Neither 
will this paper attempt to relate the thought of Mr. Niebuhr to the thought 
of other men. Both a critical and a historical understanding of Mr. Niebuhr’s 
thought are essential, but these must come from others more qualified to 
discuss them. (I have found help in these areas in the book, Faith and 
Ethics (Harpers, 1957), edited by Paul Ramsey and written by former 
pupils of Mr. Niebuhr in honor of him. The first two chapters, written 


by Professor Hans Frei, I found particularly helpful.) This paper will be 


confined to the jotting down of a few of the most fundamental ideas of 


Mr. Niebuhr as I have found them in his books, lectures, and conversations. 


Now back to the triangular trademark. Here in this triangle are both 
the starting point and the stopping point of Mr. Niebuhr’s thought. He 


_ must start and stop with the actual existence of man as given in his experi- 


ence. He has stated that he, for one, has never been able to go beyond 
Kant. It is not given to man to find a metaphysical or metahistorical being 
or principle from which to start constructing a world view. We cannot 
start with any ‘“‘thing-in-itself,” not because there is no such thing, but be- 
cause we cannot apprehend any such thing. So in Mr. Niebuhr’s thought 
there is never any metaphysical speculation, no concern with ontology. In 
this sense, his is not a speculative system. For him, speculation which begins 
with thought and proceeds according to the laws of thought may be inter- 
esting and entertaining, but it is neither relevant nor necessarily valid. For 
thought to be valid and relevant, it must begin with existence — with what 
is given here and now to thought — and it must proceed within the limita- 
tions which existence imposes. Thus, the most noble and profound of 
metaphysical systems are abstract thought structures which may or may 
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not be in accord with reality, and which may or may not be helpful. 

All of this is simply to say that Mr. Niebuhr is an existentialist. But 
a modified one. Unlike Kierkegaard and many of his present-day followers 
who have emphasized the existing individual, Mr. Niebuhr would have to 
be called a social existentialist. ‘The individual has no existence apart from 
his social context. Here he agrees with Meade, Cooley, and other social 
thinkers who see the self always as a “‘social self’’ or a “mirror self.”” Man 
as animal may not need other men for his existence. But man as a human 
self needs other selves in order to exist as a self. Mr. Niebuhr agrees with 
Martin Buber when he states that the nature of the “Thou” changes the 
nature of the “I.” Here, then, is.a valid and relevant beginning point for 
thought. We can think about the nature of the self, the nature of other 
selves, the relationship between them, and that which is created in and by 
these selves in relationship. _ 

Someone may raise the question of why we have ignored nature. Cannot 
man think about nature quite apart from his social context? In fact, isn’t 
that what he has done with the intellectual instrument of science, and hasn’t 
he discovered the nature of the world by it, again quite apart from his 
sociallyfexistential thinking? Mr. Niebuhr would answer, “In human exist- 
ence we do not know a nature apart from culture.’’ What we call “nature” 
is always partially a product of our own nature and activity. “No man 
ever looks at the world with pristine eyes’ (Ruth Benedict).* 

Within the context of his social existence, man is not just permitted 
to think, to formulate hypotheses, and to construct theories; he must do so. 


Man can develop relevant explanatory theories so long as he does not spec- 


ulatively transcend the limits of existence or set dogmatic limits to it. Thus, 
for example, Freud’s theory is of great value so long as he is attempting to 


understand and relate existential data, but he creates an “evil imagination | 


of the heart’’ when he dogmatically limits existence with his ideas about 


God, culture, and the nature of the self. 
Mr. Niebuhr could say that Freud left the rails when he attempted to 


explain our internal history by methods and concepts proper only in the 


context of external history. ‘To employ Kantian terms, as Mr. Niebuhr 
does, Freud used pure reason in an area where only practical reason is 
proper. In the realm of pure reason there are only conceptual ‘‘things.” 
Culture is impersonal, God is a disposable hypothesis, and a living personal 
“self” is unnecessary. Thus, experimental and mechanistic psychology, 
among others, dispenses with God and the self. Man is explained as a 
physical organism which responds to stimuli from the physical world. But 
psychology can say this only if it dogmatically refuses to deal with all of 
man’s existence. It abstracts from existence in order to maintain the unity 
of its own viewpoint and thus ends up with a distorted view of man and 


* Christ and Culture (Harpers, 1951), page 39. 
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his world. The same thing must be said of all science and philosophy. 
Such partial systems are allowable, however, so long as they are working 
for some limited objective within man’s existence. _Man can, at times, be 
helped by being treated as a “thing,” but cannot be helped or explained in 
his total existence by such a method. 

Science, speculative philosophy, and much of the study of history are 
carried out in the realm of external history by the categories of pure 
reason. In this realm, experience is that of the senses or pure thought, 
quantity replaces quality, valency replaces value, time is not duration but 
a numbered series, things (either physical or conceptual) replace persons, 


_ the category of individuality replaces that of personality, objects replace 


subjects, matter replaces selves, society is composed of individuals bound 
by external bonds instead of a community of selves, the flesh replaces the 
spirit, and causes replace purposes.” External history is the history seen by 
the unengaged spectator. Internal history is the history that is lived by 
selves in community. It is our history apprehended from within. External 
history is the realm of ideas, interests, and movements among things. In-. 
ternal history is the realm of values, destinies, joys, and sorrows of selves 
in personal relationships. All external history is the story of the relationship 
between an “I” and an “it.” Internal history is the story of the relation- 
ship between an “I” and a “Thou.” : 

It is not given to man to decide in which of these two realms of history 
he will live. He must live in both, and he must use each to interpret his 
existence. He goes off the track when he confuses one with the other. If 
he uses his personal. history to explain external history he then comes up 
with a myth which is powerless to modify history. Conversely, he creates 
another kind of myth if he uses external history to explain and modify the 
history of selves in community. One realm of history is not more real, 
truer, or better than the other one. We must understand and use each in 


the way appropriate to it, and we must expect results from it eh to 


its nature. 

Mr. Niebuhr sees external history as the realm-of discovery of objects. 
Internal history is the realm of the revelation of subjects. In the realm of 
outer history other persons are discovered as objects of our interest, and 
we discover facts about ourselves. But we do not discover our own selves 


or other selves. In the realm of inner history the self reveals itself to itself 


and others and other selves reveal themselves to us. ‘The self does not reveal 
facts about itself; nor do other selves reveal something about themselves. 
They reveal themselves. ‘The revealing of the self in its totality becomes, 
then, a part of our experience which we can immediately apprehend and 
appreciate, and also a fact which we can think about, relate to other facts 


2 Meaning of Revelation (Macmillan, 1941), pages 63-71. 
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of experience and theorize about. But we can never get facts about a self 
and then build a conceptual theory from them. 

So far we have not mentioned the third angle in Mr. Niebuhr’s tri- 
angle — the one labeled “God.”’ Until we got to the point of talking about 
revelation there was no God of the kind Mr. Niebuhr talks about. To be 
sure, man always has a god or gods. In his internal history man always 
cleaves to some god, and his external history records that he always has. 
Man by his nature demands that there be gods. Man as he reveals himself 
to himself and his neighbor always reveals himself as an incomplete, striving 
self, dependent on something beyond himself. His activity is purposive.. 
He must have values. His center of value and purpose becomes his god. 
Mr. Niebuhr can quote Luther with approval: ‘““Whatever thy heart cleaves 
to that is thy god.” Because man is divided in his purposes and values, he 
is usually polytheistic. ‘Sometimes we live for God, sometimes for country 
and sometimes for Yale.” But all such gods are ‘‘vain imaginations of the 
heart.”” They are products of the inner subjective history of the self, and 
have no real existence of their own. They distort and obscure rather than 
illuminate and order man’s history. ‘They isolate men rather than create 
the conditions for ever more inclusive community. The man who avoids 
the imagination of his own subjective history and attempts to discover a 
god according to the categories of pure reason and external history will 
fare no better. This god will have no personal existence for him and 
cannot be the real center of value for his life as a living self and for the 
community of other selves. . 

Even as one self must wait for another self to ieniveal itself in personal 
encounter, so must man wait for God to reveal himself. He will reveal 
himself in man’s life, not his thought. As Pascal put it, he will be the ‘““God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, not of the philosophers.” But neither will 
he be the god of the solitary mystic. Man, as a living self, has existence 
only in a community of selves. His internal history, which is the realm of 
revelation, is always the history of selves in community. The individual 
self may have numerous feelings, and he may have religious experience, but 
these will be his response to the God who reveals himself in community. 
The individual self needs a community which will help him corroborate and 
interpret the meaning of the revelation which has come to him. He needs 
the help of the community to distinguish between the vain and evil imagi- 
nations of his own divided heart and the self-revelation of a living God. 

The function of revelation in our inner personal history Mr. Niebuhr 
sees as the same as discovery in external history. In the external world 
man seeks to add to his experience. But he also seeks that something which 
will help him order and manage his experience. He needs something that 
will make his experience unitary and intelligible. This need is just as real 
in the inner history of selves, values, and purposes. By the revelation of 
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- other selves the self’s experience is broadened and deepened. But this ex- 
perience is chaotic and destructive of-the self and its values and purposes 
without that something given in revelation which will unify and make 
intelligible all the other revelations. 

“Revelation means for us that part of our inner history which illu- 
minates the rest of it and which is itself intelligible.’”* This is what revela- 
tion must be. But we can neither create nor discover that which will meet 
the need. We can only accept it if it is given to us. 

And when this ordering agent, our God, reveals himself to us, we can 
only confess his presence. We can never prove it or demonstrate it to those 
outside our community of faith. We can never give it to another. We can 
simply tell another what has been_revealed to us and check our experience 
with his. We can talk intelligibly about God only to those who share the 
same community and the same viewpoint, with us. It is ironical that that 
_ which unifies and makes intelligible the experience of one community will 
also divide that community frorh’ yet another. But it will do no good for 
someone to try to unify the two in a higher synthesis. The synthesis will be 
in the realm of external history while that which needs synthesis remains 
forever in the realm of internal history. ‘““We cannot absorb internal history 
into external history nor yet transcend both practical and objective points 
of view in such a way as to gain a rita of history superior to both and 
able to unite them into a new whole.” 

Having said this, however, we must say more. The two realms are not 
forever separate entities like two parallel lines. The two realms of history 
are only two aspects of the same unitary history of persons in community. 
One realm inevitably must influence the other. External history judges 
and corrects our internal history and our “internal life does not exist 
without external embodiment.” ‘External history is the medium in which 
internal history exists and comes to life.”* Only as the community of selves 
externalizes itself can others be led to that history in which God has re- 
vealed himself. We cannot give God’s revelation to another, for we can 
_ Never possess it, but we can help others, if they so desire, to stand at the 
same spot where we stand and look in the same direction. 

As for the content of revelation, what does God reveal? Himself! Not 
communication of new truth about God. He encounters men in their inner 
selfhood, and they respond to his self-revelation just as they do when other 
human selves choose to reveal themselves.. Mr. Niebuhr points out that 
when we truly encounter another self we do not so much know the objec- 
tive nature of the other self as we know that we are known. The other takes 
us into himself as we are. With human selves this is always only partial. 


Ibid., page 93. 
“Ibid., page 83. 
Ibid., pages 89 and 90. 
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With God it is complete. We are known “from the beginning to the end” 
of our history. Our response to this is not to appropriate this new fact as 
we do a new fact in our objective history but to respond to it as to another 
self — with approval or with withdrawal. We either trust or we fear. The 
event of God’s self-disclosure does not create our faith. All men always 
literally live by faith. “An inner history, life’s flow as regarded from the 
point of view of living selves, is always an affair of faith, . . . without belief 
in something that makes life worth living man cannot exist... . The ne- 
cessity of believing in a god is given with the life of selves, but what gods 
are dependable . . . cannot be known save through the experience of inner 
history.”* God’s revelation does not create faith as such. It changes the 
objects of our faith, and in the change changes our life and our history. 

By this talk of God's self-revelation Mr. Niebuhr is not implying the 
necessity of a Damascus-road mystical experience for each self somewhere 
in its present existence. Such a private revelation, far from being the high- 
est privilege, would be relatively meaningless. ‘“‘We are not trying to de- 
scribe a common human certainty gained in a common human experience; 
yet on the other hand we are not seeking to set forth a private and mystic 
assurance which is not subject to the criticism of our community. . . . As- 
surance grows out of immediate perception plus social corroboration and 
out of neither one of these alone.’” 

What then can it mean that God reveals himself — and to us in the 
here-and-now? To understand this we must take most seriously Mr. 
Niebuhr’s understanding of the self as social. A human self can exist only 
as it is in a living relationship with other selves—a human community. 


These two — the self and community — are not two separate entities hav- | 


ing external relationships. They are, rather, two recognizable aspects of 
one indissoluble whole. The self is its relationship with other selves, but 
not only that. Therefore, what happens to the community of selves (not 
the external community of individuals) must happen to the selves that make 
up that community. The community of selves is not restricted to the present. 
It exists in the past, present and future (in potentiality). Time for the 
internal history of human communities is not a numbered series of disparate 
moments held together by causation and recorded in history as the past. It 
is a continuing, flowing stream which is recorded in the lives of each self 
who participates in it. It is “lived time” in which each living self appropri- 
ates the still-living past and makes it a part of his present. This is possible 
because of the social nature of the self and the historical nature of the com- 
munity. What is given and passed along in this “lived time’”’ of the internal 
history of selves in community is not just remembered objective facts (though 
these are necessary), but meanings, values, purposes, and the memory and 


* Ibid., pages 77, 80. 
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impact of personal revelations. ‘The continuing confrontations of “I’s” with 
-“Thou’s” make possible the continuing transmission of happenings to selves 
which affect other selves in this historic continuum of selves. 

Remembering and taking seriously the fact that every self exists only 
in a community of selves and that every community of selves has its history, 
it is not difficult to answer the question, ‘““Where and how, then, does God 
reveal himself to us?’ Standing in the community of which he knows him- 
self to be a member, Mr. Niebuhr answers, ““The special occasion to which 
we appeal in the Christian community is called Jesus Christ.* . . . We can 
proceed only by stating in simple, confessional form what happened to us 
in our community.’”*® The “event” of Christ happened 1,960 years ago ac- 
cording to external reasoning, but in the community of selves in which it 
occurred it is still happening. As each new self comes into this community 
it learns, as an individual, the objective facts about the event, and there is 
revealed to it, as a self, by other selves whose lives have been altered by 
the occurrence the continuing significance of the light and the power which 
came from the event. Standing then in the same place, the self looks, not 
back, but into this event.- The new believer then is at the same point as 
were the first believers. 

It is clear from the nature of God’s revelation in Christ and the com- 
munity to whom it comes that the community — the Christian church — 
can never, in telling of its experience, use such absolute terms as only, 
final, greatest, and best. The church has always been tempted to do this, 
and, because it has, is always falling into what Mr. Niebuhr sees as two 
of its greatest errors: defensive thinking and the “absolutizing of the 
relative.” In comparing its own witness to the witness of other com- 
munities of revelation the church seeks to enhance and protect its own 
exposed position by making absolute its experience instead of the author 
of its experience. In doing so it shows its pride in the ‘self and its com- 
munity, a lack of faith in its God, and a misunderstanding of the self, 
the community; and God. The absolute God reveals himself, but the 
revelation can never be absolute because it is always relative to those to 
whom it comes. And it always comes to finite, sinful men in finite, sinful 
communities. In revelation we have knowledge of the absolute, but the 
knowledge itself is not absolute. Our knowledge of God is always limited 
by the relationships which obtain between the self, the community, and 
God. Mr. Niebuhr is a thoroughgoing relativist, not because he has had to 
resign himself to new ideas now in vogue in epistomology, but because the 
nature of man’s existence forbids anything else. : 

When God reveals himself to men through Jesus Christ, he does not 
reveal himself as he is in his own being but as he is in relationship to man. 


* Ibid., page 93. 
* Ibid., page 41. 7 
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As to what God is “really like” in his own private nature (if such a thing 
could be) we shall never in this life know. But what he is in relationship 
to us we do truly know. We know him not as the “ground of being’ but 
as “personal being’’; not as thé unconditioned but as the conditioner; not as 
the “first cause’’ but as the God who acts; not as the God of the philosophers 
but as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. He is not the God of thought, 
but of life. ‘Thus, he will manifest the nature which life has. 

To understand what salvation means for Mr. Niebuhr we need only 
recall what he has said about the condition of man which makes the concept 
of revelation meaningful. We have said that man needs a principle which 
will make his history an intelligible unity. Man seeks such a principle in his 
external history, but even if he finds such he cannot impart an impersonal 
principle into his internal history. Yet there is as much disorder, ignorance, 
and confusion in inner personal history as there is in the external history 
of facts. 

We do not know why we are ourselves in our particular time and place. 

Though from an external point of view explanations can be~offered which ac- 

count for the physical conditions of personal and social life, these give no 
answers to the questions about the origins, the meaning and the destiny of the 
self. ‘The question why I am I, in this here-and-now, conditioned by and depend- 
ent on this body, and the equally-difficult questions communities must raise about 
themselves indicate obscurities which reveal nothing. . . . Our evil deeds are 
also obscure though they are well remembered parts of our history as selves... . 
But the why and wherefore of evil in this context is a mystery and not a revela- 
tion. .. . We may remember some moments of intense feelings when the sense of 

the numinous was strong. .. . But the emotion itself revealed nothing.*° 

Since these obscurities and disorders are in our personal existence as 
selves we cannot find illumination from our own rational principles, sci- 
entific enquiry, or conceptual schemes. “In our history we deal with persons, 
not concepts. . .. We need, therefore, to put our question in the following 
form, ‘What persons do we meet in the revelatory event and what convic- 
tions about personal relations become our established principles in its 
presence?’ 

Salvation is, then, the revelation of a self who will enable us to make 
sense of our disordered personal existence. We need to note that in Mr. 
Niebuhr’s view man does not need a revelation to make him religious or 
moral. He is by nature already religious and moral.” But he is forever wor- | 
shiping idols, and he is always “absolutizing the relative” by using some 
relative good as his center of value. Usually, man is for himself both god 
and the good. Thus the more religious he is and the harder he tries to be 
good the more disordered and distorted becomes his own and his commu- 


nity’s life. | 


2° Ibid., pages 91, 92, and 93. 
11 Tbid., page 143. 
13 Ibid., pages 159 and 177. 
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What man needs is a “permanent revolution” in his life, a revolution 
that will redeem the moral nature within him and save him from his 
pantheon of disordered and disordering gods. Salvation then is not an 
accomplished fact as is implied in such concepts as the;“‘new man in Christ.” 
Man’s nature is not radically altered. Salvation in Christ does not mean the 
destruction of an old, evil world. Mr. Niebuhr would not agree with the 
Old ‘Testament writer that “it repented God that he had created man.” The 
world is good because God created it. Man has not totally corrupted the 
world. He has corrupted himself. What is revealed is not destruction and 
re-creation but conversion and completion. This is another major theme 
in Mr. Niebuhr’s thought. God acts to convert man from his partial and 
corrupting loyalties, gods, values, ideas, and moral principles by converting 
him to himself. The salvation given in God’s self-revelation in Christ is not 

... the communication of new truths and the supplanting of our natural religion 
by a supernatural one. But it is the fulfillment and the radical reconstruction of 
our natural knowledge about deity. . . . Revelation is not a development of our 
religious ideas but their continuous conversion. God’s self-disclosure is that 
permanent revolution in our religious life by which all religious truths are pain- 
fully transformed and religious behavior transfigured by repentance and new 
faith.** 

The same thing happens in the realm of man’s moral principles and 
behavior. 

| The original edition of the moral law is not handed to us in definitive form 
through any act of revelation. Let us rather say that when the law-giver is re- 
vealed with his intentions the reasoning heart is granted the rudiments of a 


scholarly equipment by means of which, with much pain and labor, it may 
through all its history work at the restoration of the fundamental text.** 


It must be noted that the phrase “through all its history’’ does not mean 
for. Mr. Niebuhr just terrestrial history. One of his fundamental and central 
convictions is that the transformation begun here in this life is continued 
and completed in another world and another time. (See Meaning of 
Revelation, pages 1x and 170-171.) | | | 

When we turn from what has happened to men by God’s self-revelation 
in Christ to the how and the wherefore of it all we find surprisingly little 
specifically Christological thought in the writings of Mr. Niebuhr. That all 
of this has happened through Jesus Christ he never doubts. While his 
system of thought is always referred to as one of “radical monotheism,” 
there is never any question as to the centrality of Christ in Christian faith. 
However, it seems that he has always been more interested in how we 
understand and appropriate what Christ has done than in understanding 
how Christ does it. When other writers refer to the Christological thought 
-of Mr. Niebuhr they usually refer to a section at the beginning of his 


18 Ibid., page 182. 
Ibid., page 171. 
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Christ and Culture which takes up no more than eighteen pages. But we 
must not judge the quality and the importance of the content of those Pages 
by their small number. Professor Hans Frei writes: 

In this brief outline of Christology, Niebuhr takes a new and suggestive de- 
parture .. . it is in itself an important and fruitful new suggestion in modern 
theology. And it may well be one of the most important individual contribu- 
tions Niebuhr has made to technical systematic theology. . . . This Christological 
suggestion . . . merits close attention.*® 


Mr. Niebuhr begins his ‘‘new and suggestive departure’’ in Christology 
by ignoring the forms of previous Christological debate and by concentrat- 
ing on the meaning Christ can have in the context of his previous thought. 
Starting again with his triangle, 

God 


Neighbor Self 
he first notes that a Christian is one | 
who counts himself as belonging to that community of men for whom Jesus 
Christ — his life, words, deeds, and destiny — is of supreme importance as the — 
key to the understanding of themselves and their world, the main source of the 


knowledge of God and man, good and evil, the constant companion of the con- 
science, and the expected deliverer from evil.** 


Here is the Christian community’s confessions of the ‘“work’’ of Christ. 
Of course, within this community there are many viewpoints which give 
rise to different emphases. Some will emphasize his words and teachings 
and see him as a new law-giver and themselves as followers of his course. 
Others will emphasize his deeds and his life which are revelatory of God’s 
nature and will or of the “new life” given in him. Yet others will emphasize 
the community itself which he has created — the Holy Catholic Church. 
In all of this diversity of explanation of the work of Christ the same definite 
character and person is referred to, whose “teachings, actions and sufferings 
are of one piece.’ “However great the variations among Christians in ex- 
periencing and describing the authority Jesus Christ has over them, they 
have this in common: that Jesus Christ is their authority, and that the one 
who exercises these various kinds of authority is the same Christ.’”*" Christ 
- still does his work within his community in spite of the various and partial 


"expressions and explanations the community may give. 


_ * It is quite a different matter, however, with the “essence” or the ‘“‘per- 
son” of Christ. Here a number of difficulties arise, chief among them being 
“the impossibility of stating adequately by means of concepts and proposi- 


*® Faith and Ethics (Harpers, 1957), page 116. 
1° Christ and Culture, page 11. 
Ibid., page 13. 
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tions a principle which presents itself in the form of a person,” and “the 
impossibility of saying anything about this person which is not also relative 
to the particular standpoint in Church, history, and culture of the one who 
2918 

We can better understand the problem Mr. Niebuhr faces here if we 
pause to remember that in the internal history of a community of selves 
the content of revelation is always only other selves and the immediate 
knowledge that is given in and with those selves. Propositions about the 
content of revelation are always the product in the external history of the 
selves who respond in faith to the revelation. ‘There can be no external 


authority to say which propositions are more or less valid external ex- 


pressions of changes in internal history. 

All statements about the “essence” of the person of Christ are in this 
realm. Such statements cannot possibly have any intrinsic truth in the 
sense of certitude that the essence of Christ must correspond to the proposi- 
tions. Such statements, if they are to be anything more than irrelevant 
speculation, must seek to have a utilitarian value. If thinking about the 
“essential” person of Christ helps the community in its thinking and living, 
it is permissible — but only on the condition that it is not made with a 
“nothing-but” attitude. The value of the products of such speculation lies 
in their use as means of conversation in the community of faith. As such, 


_ they can be of great value in “the building up of the faith.” 


Mr. Niebuhr is very much aware of these limitations and values in- 
herent in thinking about the person of Jesus. 
If we cannot say anything adequately, we can say some things inadequately. 
If we cannot point to the heart and essence of this Christ, we can at least point 


to some of the phenomena in which his essence appears. —Though every descrip- 
tion is an interpretation, it can be an interpretation of the objective reality.” 


What he has to say will be partial, but it can still be of value. Therefore, 
from his standpoint in the Christian community he must choose the category 
around which he will unify his thinking about the person of Christ. But 
he does so with the warning that the “resultant portrait needs to be comple- 


mented by other interpretations of the same subject.’’”® As one who, in all 


of his life and thought, has been primarily interested in Christian ethics, 
Mr. Niebuhr chooses to describe Christ in moral terms by pointing out and 
defining the virtues of Jesus Christ. By virtues he means those “excellences 
of character which on the one hand he exemplifies in his own life, and which 
on the other hand he communicates to his followers.”” Again he warns that 
‘a moral description cannot claim to come closer to the essence than do 
metaphysical or historical descriptions.” (His inclusion of “metaphysics” as 


1° Ibid., page 14. | 
1° Ibid., page 14. 
2° Ibid., page 14. 
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an equal category with the historical and the moral makes one wonder. Is 
he now admitting that metaphysics in religion is not “beside the mark’”?” 
Or is this only a veiled way of admitting how “beside the mark’’ all specu- 
lative descriptions of the essence of Christ are, including his own?) 

Now Mr. Niebuhr points out and discusses the virtues of Christ: love, 
hope, obedience, faith, humility. At one time or another each of these 
virtues has been singled out for an understanding of Christ; for example, 
Reinhold Niebuhr chooses love, Albert Schweitzer hope, and Rudolph 
Bultmann obedience. “Thus ‘any one of the virtues of Jesus may be taken 
as the key to the understanding of his character and teaching; but each is 
intelligible in its apparent radicalism only as a relation to God.’” ‘The 


virtues of Jesus are not themselves the “essence” of Christ. Rather, they- 
serve to point to a more fundamental essence, viz., “a unique devotion to 


God and a singlehearted trust in Him.” “Hence belief in Jesus Christ by 
men in their various cultures always means belief in God. To be related in 
devotion and obedience to Jesus Christ is to be related to the One to whom 
he undeviatingly points.” 

Morally considered, here is the “essence” of Jesus Christ. But this is 


only half of a definition. “Because he is the moral Son of God in his love, 


hope, faith, obedience, and humility in the presence of God, therefore he 
is the moral mediator of the Father’s will toward men. Because he loves 


the Father with the perfection of human eros, therefore he loves men with © 
the perfection of divine agapé, since God is agapé.”** Christ in his moral | 
nature becomes the mediator between God and man. Or, to put it another © 


way, he is the moral lens through which are focused man’s movement to God 
and God’s movement to man. 


Since the Father of Jesus Christ is what he is, sonship to Him involves the 
Son not in an ambiguous but in an ambivalent process. It involves the double 
movement — with men toward God, with God toward men... . In his moral 
sonship to God, Jesus Christ is not a median figure, half god, half man; he is a 
single person wholly directed as man toward God and wholly directed in his 
unity with the Father toward men. He is mediatorial, not median. He is not a 
center from which radiate love of God and of men, obedience to God and to 
Caesar, trust in God and in nature, hope in divine and in human action. He 
exists rather as the focusing point in the continuous alternation of movements 
from God to man and man to God.*® : 


Significantly, Mr. Niebuhr, whose system of thought is always titled 
“radical monotheism,” ends his Christological discussion with this affirma- 
tion: “Other approaches besides the moral one must be taken if Jesus 


Christ bas to be described adequately. Yet as the history of the church and 


*1 For a discussion of this see Faith and Ethics, page 71. 
*3 Ibid., page 27. 

*8 Ibid., page 28. 

*4 Tbid., page 28. 

Ibid., pages 28 and 29. 
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its theologies indicate, each such approach tends toward the same issue. 
The power and attraction Jesus Christ exercises over men never comes 


from him alone, but from him as Son of the Father.’’** The Father of our © 


Lord Jesus Christ is sovereign. 

In his Christology, Mr. Niebuhr is concerned with the “Christ of 
faith,’’ but this Christ is the one who is in both internal and external history. 
He has not emphasized the Christ of faith at the expense of the historic 
Jesus. Some theologians have attempted to develop a Christology which is 
not at the mercy of the morning mail, as one of them has put it. They 
have felt a need of a Christ who is beyond the risk of alteration by historical 
investigation. Mr. Niebuhr accepts the risk in seeing a Christ who came 
into history only in the “life, words, deeds and destiny” of the Jesus of 
history. Yet his understanding of the work of Christ is not greatly affected 
by such historical concerns as whether Jesus actually had a messianic con- 
sciousness or thought only in the apocalyptic a of the imminent 
end of the world. 

‘As to the ontological status of the risen Christ, Mr. Niebuhr under- 
stands this in terms of “‘being-in-relationship” instead of ‘‘being-in-itself.” 
He affirms that the risen Christ is the “Lord of history.” ‘This statement, 
however, is to be understood only in the context of men in community 
under God. It does not indicate a transhistorical realm of which Mr. 
Niebuhr has any knowledge. That there is a transhistorical realm he affirms 
wholeheartedly. ‘The important point is that he does not have knowledge 
of it. Essentially the same holds true in his use of the concept of the Trinity. 
He is a trinitarian thinker. But he thinks in terms of the Trinity because, 
given the way God relates himself to man, this is the most valid and relevant 
way for him to express his experience. As to whether God is “really” three- 
in-one, that is put aside. 

God who comes to man in Jesus Christ i is one, as the deity of our religious 
imagination is one, but he demands the reformation of every particular idea of 
unity we have, and the making of a new beginning in our effort to understand 
his nature. The doctrine of the Trinity is no satisfactory or final formulation of 
this understanding, but it is more satisfactory than all the ancient and modern 
pantheons wherein we ascend beyond the many gods or values to someone who is 
limited by them.” 

The existence of the idea of trinity testifies that the “permanent revolution” 
has begun. But only the God of the revolution is permanent. The products 
of it are not. Therefore, we use the concept of trinity without worshiping it. 

Because Mr. Niebuhr’s system of thought is relative it is also dynamic. 
We have noted how he defines and describes everything in terms of relation- 
ships and reciprocal movements. He is thoroughly modern when he seeks 
to understand being and existence, not in static, fixed, and atomic terms, 


Tbid., page 29. 
Meaning Revelation, page 184. 
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but in terms of action, interaction, movement, and relationships. Ontology 
does not study being-in-itself but being-in-relationship. Existence is not a 
collocation of things, but a system of interacting beings. God is not the 
unconditioned, but the conditioner in relationship to that which he creates 
and conditions. Christ is explained not as two fixed “natures,” but as the 
“focusing point of the double movement between God and man.” Salva- 
tion is not a fixed thing, but a “permanent revolution” in the life that 
obtains between God, the self, and the self’s community. 


In such a dynamic existence man perverts existence if he stops the 
process by giving his allegiance to any one part within the system, be it 
‘himself, his community, his thought structure, Jesus, the Scriptures, or the 
church. Only God transcends the system and is thus worthy of absolute 
allegiance without perverting the totality of existence. Here is seen the 
reason for Mr. Niebuhr’s “radical monotheism.” It is necessary to bear 
this in mind as we turn to the description of the church and the Scriptures. 


As for the Scriptures, Mr. Niebuhr does not discuss them in terms of 
authority or of revelation. Because they are the products of selves in com- 
munity before God, they are in themselves only the external records of 
revelation. They become revelatory only as they are appropriated by selves 
in community before God. This does not deny their great value, nor even 
their relative primacy among other possessions and instrumentalities of the 
community. In so far as they point to Jesus Christ as the mediator of God's 
self-revelation and prompt and encourage men to look to where revelation 
occurs, they are of great value. But when the community draws attention 
to them as of value in themselves, it then creates an idol. The preservation 
and proclamation of the Scriptures is a proximate end, not the ultimate 
end of the community’s activity. Because God himself is man’s final author- 
ity and end, and because he is not bound by Scripture, therefore the Scrip- 
tures of the church are not the authority of the church. They are God's 
servant. If one seriously studies the Bible, it will itself tend to correct 
man’s perverted loyalty.” 

But neither does the church, as a human institution, have authority 
over the human community, either before or apart from God. It too is a 
servant of God and man. But what is the church, and what is its job — its 
objectives? In Mr. Niebuhr’s thought it cannot be described either as a 
thing-in-itself or as a structure deducible from prior assumptions. That is, 
the church cannot relevantly be described theoretically by such terms as 
the body of Christ and the new Jerusalem. It must be described in terms 
of its own actual, historic existence. And as such it can be described in 


terms of relationships or of ‘‘polarities’”” between which the movements of © 


its existence occur. 


*° The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry (Harpers, 1956), pages 30, 43, and 44. 
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First of all, the church is not the Kingdom of God, but 


the subjective pole of the objective rule of God. It is the subject that apprehends 
its object but is always distinct from it. —The Kingdom of God is the sovereign 

rule of God. The Church is the witness of that Kingdom without being it, even 

as written history records and witnesses to the course of human events.” . . . 
What seems important is the distinction of the Church from the realm and rule 
of God; the recognition of the primacy and independence of the divine reality — 
which can and does act without, beyond and often despite the Church; and the 
acceptance of the relativity yet indispensability of the Church in human rela- 
tions to the reality.*° 


The church is not the only human community directed toward the divine 
reality. But it is the only one which is related to that reality through God’s 


self-disclosure in Jesus Christ. In this unique relationship there is revealed. 


to the church “a characteristic and meaning of divine reality which is not 
known from other perspectives, namely, the reconciling nature and activity 
of a God who is Father, Son, and also Holy Spirit.”" One function of the 
church, then, is to direct attention to this God. It does it through directing 
attention to Jesus Christ, but never. to him alone for he in turn directs 
attention to the Ultimate — God, the Father. 


We have described the church in relationship to God, as subject to him 
as object. In its human relationships the church is “polarized” between 
community and institution. It is never only one or the other. It is always 
both. ‘“No community can exist without some institutions that give it form, 
boundaries, discipline, and the possibilities of expression and common 
action. On the other hand, no institution can long exist without some 
common mind and drive that expresses and defines itself in institutions.”” 
_ The church, like all selves and communities of selves, has both an internal 
and an external history. Corruption and distortion arise when one is used 
to usurp the place of the other. | 


Another set of poles between which the church has its existence is 
memory and hope. It shares in the common memory of those who have 
known the mighty deeds of God not only in Jesus Christ but in Israel 
before Christ. It also looks forward to the “coming into full view of the 
kingdom on earth and/or in heaven.” This is another expression of Mr. 
Niebuhr’s view of “lived time” in a community of selves as “duration,” 
where distinctions between past, present, and future are not in sharp dis- 
junction as in the serial time of external history. In passing, we may note 
that, in this view, the church’s hope of the consummation of history is not 
superstition or obstinate credulity in the face of contrary fact. It is an 

expression of the reality of the life of the church. Those “modern” Chris- 


*° Ibid., page 19. 

Tbid., page 20. 

Ibid., page 20. 
Tbid., page 22. 
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tians who dispense with the consummation and eternal life are guilty of 
making judgments concerning the life of faith from a standpoint other 
than that of the community of faith. We also notice that the and/or of 
Mr. Niebuhr concerning the place of the consummation of history indicates 
his unwillingness to speculate in areas beyond the historical relationship 
where he exists. : 

In his definition of the church, Mr. Niebuhr isolates four other polari- 
ties of its existence: unity and plurality, locality and ameversality, protestant 
and catholic, and the church and the world. 

The church is a “pluralism moving toward unity and a unity diversi- 
fying and specifying itself.”” ‘The church must always be particular, but in 
its particularity it must be mindful of and loyal to the whole of which it 
is a part. His definition of the protestant and catholic poles of the church 
is different from the familiar ones. “The Church as the people of God, 
whether under Old or New Covenants, is always the party of protest 
against religion in the religious human world.’’*” The church is protestant 
because it always must protect against confusing the subject with the object 
of religion and of confusing the symbol with the thing symbolized. The 
“principle of catholicity” in the church is not the eearaaa of <eermes 
tnt the principle of incarnation. 

Unless the Infinite is represented in finite form, unless the Word becomes 
flesh over and over again, though only as oral preaching, unless the risen Christ 
manifests himself in the visible forms of individual saintliness and communal 
authority there is no relation to the Infinite and Transcendent. Negative and 
positive movements — the one in rejection of all that is little because God is 
great, the other in affirmation of the apparently insignificant because God is its 
creator, redeemer and inspirer.** 


The final polarity is the church and the world. The world is not the object 
of the church as God is, but the companion of the church. The object of 
the church, God, calls the church out of the world only to send it back to 
it. —The church is to be in “conversation” with the world, involved in its 
transformation but not dependent upon it to the extent of lessening its de- 
pendence upon God. Sometimes the world will be the church’s enemy, 
sometimes its friend, sometimes its co-knower, sometimes its pupil, some- 
times its teacher. But always it will be the one to be befriended. 

This is the church, then, defined by its complex relationships and 
movements. What is its purpose? What objective unifies all its multi- 
farious relationships and activities? Naturally, such a complex organism 
will have many objectives. Some define the purpose of the church as that 
of saving individual souls, some as the working for the realization of the 
redeemed society. Some (particularly Protestants) see their task as the dis- 


** Ibid., page 25. 
Ibid., page 25. 
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semination of biblical truth and increase of devotion to the Scriptures. 
Catholics tend to find their goal in the increasing of loyalty to the church. 
There has been, and will continue to be, debate over these and other 
objectives of the church. 


However, Mr. Niebuhr believes that these proximate goals may be 
subsumed under this one primary objective of the Christian church: the 
increase among men of the love of God and neighbor. This is the goal 
which Christ himself gives to the church, and it is both “Law” and “Gospel.” 
It is the demand which God lays on his church at the same time that it is 
the gift which he gives. 

Christians are led to see that as the neighbor cannot exist or be known or 
be valued without the existence, knowledge and love of God, so also God does 
not exist as God-for-us or become known or loved as God except in his and our 
relation to the neighbor. The interrelationships of self, companion and God 


are so intricate that no member of this triad exists in his true nature without 
the others, nor can he be known or loved without the others.” 


And so we end as we began — with Richard Niebuhr’s triangular trade- 
mark: 
God 


Neighbor \ Self 


Ibid., page 34. 
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Aria da Capa: Of Time in the Suburbs 


Howarp W. WINGER 


Arnold lived a double life. This was less deliberate than inevitable. 
He was neither a bigamist nor an embezzler, of course. Neither his home 
life nor his professional career suffered from that kind of immoral duplicity. 


Nor was his professional life widely separated from his domestic duties. He — 


worked with books, and his labors hardly ceased when he left his office at 
4:50 each afternoon to catch the 5:08 train for home. He read on the train, 
and the transition from his office library to his home bookshelves brought 
about a lighter concentration rather than a complete shift of activity. Natu- 
rally his home bookshelves were open to his family. As far as he was able 
he encouraged them to read his books and he also took an interest in the 
books they found for themselves. Consequently, his family shared the in- 
terests of his profession. At the same time he shared in the life of the 
family. In these respects his life —s perhaps an even more than 
average amount of integrity. 

Arnold's double life was a matter of time. It piled up in n layers like 
geological strata. Walking in the dust of the years, Arnold felt that most 
of what he was about to do he had done before in another role. For ex- 
ample, when he was a boy he carried the pipe wrench and the screw driver to 
his father and stood by while his father repaired the leaking faucet. Now 
Paul got the screw driver and the wrench for him and stood by on shifting 
and unwilling feet while he worked on the faucet and explained its fas- 


cinating innards. “Aria da capa!’’ Arnold thought. “This is like Millay’s | 


pastoral allegory Om peace and war. No sooner is one faucet fixed than we 
play it over again.” 


If Arnold thought that the mood of the music had changed, -Paul cast 


some doubt on that. As for the boy’s role in the affair, Arnold could see 
that that was the same. The long family history of boyish aversion to 


repairing faucets was clearly being repeated in the attitude of Paul. How- 


ever, Arnold was sure that his own mood had deteriorated from that of his 
father. As he remembered his father, pipe wrenches and skinned knuckles 
came easily and without bother to him — like getting up at five o’clock in 
the morning. Only Paul’s complaint caused him to doubt whether the key 
and the tempo had changed at all. “Of course, it’s easy for you,” the un- 
willing plumber’s assistant grumbled, ‘because you were raised on a farm. 
But it’s not very interesting to me, just to stand here holding a pipe wrench 
and a screw driver.” 


§ 
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' That mention of the farm turned Arnold’s attention to the postwar 
suburb where he now lived. Nine one-eyed houses lined the east side of his 
street and ten the other — staggered a little to soften the glare. It was far 
removed from the two-story farm house hidden behind the tall pine trees. 
Yet when he looked down the street on a hot summer afternoon Arnold 
heard the usual echo from the past. His father was looking at a then-new 
house in the country and saying, ‘“Without trees it looks as bare as a bird’s 
behind. All it needs is some greenery!” So as Arnold labored to nourish 
~ his grass and trees in the blue and sticky track of the bulldozer, he recalled 

the sun-drenched cottage in the country. 

Suburbanites have the name of craven. Some people are quite rude 
about calling them the rootless fugitives from the city and deserters from 
the squares of life. Many of Arnold’s acquaintances talked like that. In 
fact, so many of them were buying new town houses in an area where the 
-old dwellings had been razed and the old denizens removed that the private 
schools in the vicinity no longer had room for incoming children. 

Of course, time and its roots pass by no place where men dwell, be- 
cause men live in time. The pressures that squeezed together the new towns 
and villages may have disordered the layers of time so that the traditions of 
different periods and places work side by side and — not unusual in human 
experience — at cross purposes. The hungry hunting of houses by new 
and wandering families may resemble in its human manifestations the great 
earth-forces which upset geological diggings through eons of time, mixing 
the Mesozoic with the Paleozoic strata. But when the paleozoologist finds 
fossilized mammals where he expects to find only sea shells, he does not 
think that time has stepped aside. Instead, he finds evidence that the layers 
are confused. 

As there is no possible escape from the affects of time, neither, where 
families are growing and children are learning, is there a possibility of real 
flight from living. The pity that is hid in the heart of love prohibits any 
escape, ever, from the folk who are buying and selling, from blowing winds, 
and from flowing waters. Be it ever so good, the family next door is the 
responsibility of another and only partially subject to the will of the com- 
munity. Storm clouds flail the prairie and deep mudholes tempt small boys 
to death. So much for the thoughts of flight. 

At any rate, whatever haven of uniform appearance and goodness 
Arnold and his neighbors expected to create was disrupted when an outsider 

bought a house and moved into the suburb. Most received the outsider 
with reserve, but others received him not at all. Dredging from their pasts, 
ready-made, the misbegotten prejudices of three hundred years of oppres- 
sion and oppressing, they organized to freeze the interloper out. Their 
leader told the newspapers: ““This man is not welcome here! We intend to 
let him know it. We will not speak to him. Our children will not speak 
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to his children. We will not speak to people who speak to him. Our chil- 
dren will not speak to or play with children who speak to his children.” 

Arnold was upset. The threat to the newcomer’s children, especially, 
was a threat to his children — who were used to speaking to anybody. On 


the train platform as he went to and from work he thought he saw the 


same glitter in some’ people’s eyes that he had seen long before when the 
Ku Klux Klan prowled the Indiana countryside. 3 
One night long ago some neighbors who, even without their robes, 


did not look like neighbors any more because their faces were so hard, came 


to talk with young Arnold’s schoolteacher. 

“Do you teach eighth-grade history?” they asked. 

“Of course, I do,” the teacher answered. He frowned at them. Every- 
body knew he taught eighth-grade history because he taught the whole 
eighth grade. 

“Do you believe in the great traditions of American Metory as we have 
always known them?” 

“I believe in history as it’s written in the books that both an and I 
have studied.” 

“Then how can Kathleen Gorman get the best grade in the class? She 
can’t believe in it.” 

“Because it’s amy fair to give the best grade to the pupil who writes 
the best examination,” the teacher said in a tight voice. 


That is as much as Arnold could remember. No one could a answer that. 


Everyone knew how smart Kathleen was. Arnold was much too young for 
the eighth grade at the time and even he knew. What he did not know 
until years later was why anybody objected to her getting her fair grade. 


On the station platform as he waited for the train home one winter 
evening, Arnold saw the man standing under a light reading a book. His 
skin was unmistakably dark. Pleasant looking and tastefully dressed, he 
looked strangely alone. Like chickens, commuters huddle in small groups 
even when they are reading. “Why,” said Arnold to himself, “that must 
be Mr. Poindexter.” 3 

Mr. Poindexter was a tramp who woke up in a ditch one summer 
Sunday near the church of Arnold’s family. It was a country church. The 
people had not yet started to arrive, but the doors were open. For reasons 
never explained, Mr. Poindexter went in and sat down. 

To understand what a shock Mr. Poindexter’s appearance in meeting 
created, you have to know that Arnold’s church was a little clannish. A 
few families provided the majority of the membership. As a matter of fact, 
in later years when the younger members of those families moved away 
and the membership declined, the church had to move from the country 
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to a sort of a suburb to get rid of the reputation and to increase its rolls 
again. To make matters worse, Mr. Poindexter was wearing overalls — not 
too clean and in need of patching. It was not customary there even for boys 
_ to wear overalls on Sunday, except at chore time, and nobody wore overalls 
‘to church. Mr. Poindexter had no proper beard, either. He just looked 
unshaven and dirty. He sat on the end of a long bench and people sat in 
a wide circle around him. There was some hesitation about passing him 
the collection plate, but he received it pleasantly enough and after a fruitless 
search of his pockets passed it on. He seemed to know how to behave in 
church. 

The critical point came after the closing prayer. Of course, no one 
could be expected to talk to the stranger during the services, but it is 
awkward to leave a country church without speaking to everyone there. 
Arnold’s father took a handkerchief from the pocket of his plain-cut linen 
coat, wiped his forehead, cast a sidelong glance at Arnold's mother, and 
_ slowly made his way toward the outsider. 

“Glad to have you here this morning,” he said, holding forth his hand. 
“Can I have the pleasure of your name?” | 

“Poindexter,” the stranger replied, taking his uneasy gaze from the 
window: “Thank you.” 

“Well, Mr. Poindexter, if you’re going to be in the neighborhood today, 
come to dinner?” | 
e 

Remembering, Arnold walked down the platform to the stranger read- 
ing under the light. “Pardon me,” he said. “Are you by any chance Mr. 
Poindexter?”’ 

Reserving his eyes for the hurt that had been given and might be 
_ again, the dark man smiled with his lips. “Yes, I’m Poindexter.” 

“Well, Poindexter, I hope you enjoy our village. Jim, this is Poin- 
dexter, who has just moved to our town.” 

“Glad to know you, Poindexter. Poindexter, Bill.” 

Poindexter notoriously had a home of his own toward which he was 
determinedly bound; so Arnold did not invite him to dinner. But the man 
learned to know some of his neighbors. Arnold learned to know them 
better, too, and the experience reduced his fear and suspicion of the vacant 
stares which accompany so many commuters to and from work. Not di- 
rectly related to the incident, the residents’ protective association met in a 
schoolhouse outside the village the following Saturday to expel their trucu- 
lent spokesman and to adopt a resolution in favor of God, country, home, 
and mother. Even they seemed to be rooted in the time-honored virtues. 
The suburbs are new, but the people are not. Like all people, they have 
roots in time. The strength and vigor of the roots depend on the time and 

passed before. 
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Book Review 


Jesus and Human Conflict, by Henry A. Fast. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: 
Herald Press, 1959. 209 pages. $3.75. 


Henry A. Fast is a native of Mountain Lake, Minnesota. A minister int the General 
Conference Mennonite Church, he is professor of Bible and Christian Education at Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kansas. | 

In his introduction the author states the various explanations offered to account for 
the practical difficulties of obedience to Jesus’ teaching relative to human conflict. Then 
he states that his primary purpose is “to discover, if possible, where in all this contro- 
versial area lies the real truth of the position of Jesus as portrayed in the Gospels and 
what was the real purpose and the full scope, meaning, and implication of the mae ved 

proclaimed.” 

Starting with the Session on the Mount, the author examines the relevant New 
Testament passages in their relation to the historical occasions in which they were 
uttered. He examines the Scripture references used in relation to their social context 
and draws upon Jewish and other literature which takes into account the political, revo- 
lutionary, and social movements of the time. He then evaluates passages used to justify 
the use of force, after which he evaluates those — which emphasize love and non- 
resistance. 

The author contends that Jesus’ own reaction to conflict can be understood only in 
the light of his whole life and ministry, that the solution to human conflict does not 
come, apart from understanding Jesus’ death on the cross and his whole purpose in re- 
vealing the will of God. 

Good summaries are found at the ends of chapters. The book is written in language 
simple enough for the layman. It would be a good source book for youth and adult 
study groups on the problems of personal tensions, as well as international conflicts. It 
would be good reference material for Christian ethics courses. The book should be in 
church libraries. 

Since the author is writing on a controversial subject, some will disagree with his 
conclusions. However, Brethren will find the book compatible with our heritage and 
thinking. 


— Paul Crumley 
Daleville, Virginia 
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